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LANDSCAPE AND PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 


WE may as well acknowledge the truth. Painting is poetry now. 
People have done with nature—life is insipid, prose flat. The 
standard for landscape is no longer what we see outstretched be- 
fore us, and on every side of us, with such amazing igality of 
shape and colour. We have done with the trees of the forest and 
the wilderness, the broken-up and richly-dyed earth, overrun with 
wild-flowers and bravely-handled herbage ; weary of that we see 
on our right hand and on our left, whenever we go abroad with 
our hearts for a sketch-book ; of the blue deep and the bluer sky 
—and of all the painting of that master who used to be looked up 
to as authority in landscape—God. 

His pictures are not coloured like those of the old masters— 
there’s no denying that ; nor like any of the young masters—an 
body may see that. Occasionally, to be sure, he does pretty well, 
to put into language the doctrines of the craft, comes pretty 
near to Hobbima and Ruysdael in the handling of his oak-branch- 
es, and the colouring of his ruder foliage with the light shinin 
through; nor is he greatly inferior to Cuyp in his warm air an 
silent skies, or to Claude in his autumnal suns, wandering about, 
with great ships looming through a golden vapour; or to Van- 
dervelt in his earlier sea-pieces. But then, what are his land- 
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seapes in general to those of the grand, the cultivated, the clas- 
sical Poussin ?—who spreads out the shadow of his own spirit 
upon the canvass, covering it with trees and skies and: distances, 
altogether more beautiful and in better taste ; what his colouring 
to that of Titian, whose deep blue, and gorgeous yellow, and sub- 
dued crimson are never to be sufficiently admired ; or what his 
ae to the careless wash of Rubens, that giant in every thing, 
whose landscapes, like his lions, are the wonder of our age ; as 
they ought to be, for they are transparent, and all run together 
like the dyes of a rich marble paper. Do you ever see any thing 
of the sort in the Master to whom we allude? Never. 

So too with the landscapes of Wilson (the English Claude) ; of 
Lutherbourg, and a few more, whom we acknowledge as the 
standards in landscape, how different are they in all that is 
required for a picture. Not that we never see in his work a 
resemblance—we would not say an imitation of parts that are 
known to distinguish these great modern masters; for it cannot 
be denied that his general air is like that of Wilson, that his moun- 
tains are not much inferior to those of Lutherbourg, and that his 
dwarf-willows are exceedingly like those of Paul Potter. 

And so with Portraits—although he certainly improves, it ean- 
not be denied that his faces are generally out of drawing. Sel- 
dom or never do you see a pair of his eyes that are perfectly 
alike, or a nose in the middle of the face. And always—always 
—we find something to wish for, sooner or later, something that 
any body may improve, in the very best of his works. But how 
is it with the great masters of a gone-by age, or with the little 
masters of our day? Take them in the order they deserve to be 
placed in: Rembrandt, Ostade,* Titian, Vandyke, Velasquez, 
Raphael, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rubens,} Gainsborough, Stewart, 
Bourdon, Sir Thomas Lawrence—how unlike to each other in a 
few things, yet how alike in every thing else! And how little, 
save perhaps in the flesh-work, the tissue of the skin which we 
observe in Rembrandt, where the blood works through the shad- 
ow, and in Stewart wherever he enjoyed his subject ; and occa- 
sionally in the pearly hue that overspreads the finer faces of Van- 
dyke, almost like the quiet pale lustre of Guido,—how little is 
there in the works of the Deity himself, which bears a resem- 
blance to the works of these our acknowledged masters and au- 
thorities in portrait-painting. 


* We put him here for the sake of one picture, No. 618, of the Louvre “Le 
maitre d’«cole au milieu de ses ¢coliers, et la ferule en main.’? Wilkie is largely 
indebted to this, we apprehend. 7 

+ Rubens we put here also for the sake of one portrait, and only one. It is No. 
711 of the same catalogue, and called thus: ‘‘ Jeune homme peint en buste.”” It 
is a thing of wonderful beauty and simplicity, and what we should suppose the germ 
of Gainsborough to be. 
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It is not so with animals, nor with still life. The Lions of Ru- 
bens, the Stags of Sneyders, the bulls and goats of Paul Potter, 
the stag-hounds, monkeys, and every thing of Landseer, the horses 
of Vernet, and sometimes of Ward, the fur of Wenix, the smelts 
and mackerel and pheasants of many, the herring of Peale, the 
flower and fruitage of a multitude, whose names are not worth 
mentioning, are all pretty much of a piece with the works of that 
Painter to whom we refer—the Painter of heaven and earth, 
and of all that in them is; of the fishes of the sea with their 
coats of purple and dropt gold, of the birds of the air with their 
plumage of quivering splendour, of the beasts of the field with their 
magnificent gravity of hue, of the winged jewelry that are about 
us in the depths of summer, like a live atmosphere of sound and 
colour, and of the unnumbered flowers that be-star and be-gem the 
whole earth, from the glittering feathers and fragrant diadems of 
the shrub, down to the vulgarest weed we trample; from the 
gorgeous magnolia that overtops the forest-tree, down to the 
little sarsnet flowers that blossom in the shadow of a single green 
leaf, or spatter the hill-top like a shower of light. 

There is not a landscape nor a portrait-painter alive, who dares 
to paint what he sees, as he sees it ; nor probably a dozen with 
power to see things as they are. They copy each other. They 
refer to each other ; and think as they may, believe as they may, 
they dare not—they would starve perhaps if they did—they dare 
not judge for themselves against the overpowering authority of 
the names above. At first they may—at first they do; but itis 
not for beginners to effect a revolution—mere boys, who give up, 
long before they have tempered their ignorant zeal with knowl- 
edge, or learnt where the difficulty lies; thereby discouraging 
others from the trial, and setting up what may be regarded as bea- 
cons to the ambitious, the original and the extravagant. We know 
well what we say—it is a truth which no painter alive would gain- 
say. Itis no light thing to be able to see colour. Men have paint- 
ed half their lives without ever having suspected the existence 
of the purple shadow that lurks under the yellowish-brown hair 
of a bright complexion, where it reposes on a clear forehead. 
But after seeing it, there is another difficulty. They are to paint 
it, not so that others may see it ; but so that others may not see 
it. For such is the workmanship of nature. Now look at the 
purple shadow we speak of, as it appears under the management 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Any body may see it— is that a touch 
of nature? Or is it a trick of art? 

After having been painted over and over again, by several of 
the most promising artists of the day, we took it into our head once 
to try the truth of the story about the speaking Portrait. Having 
eut a hole in the canvass, and substituted a live-head for that 
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which had been there, and which every body knew, we called 
upon the artist to show cause. Never shall we forget the look 
of the poor fellow—he was thunderstruck. Nobody on earth 
would have acknowledged the resemblance—it was altogether too 
pale, he said ; too much of a Guido in colour. And yet it was 
frightfully like. He told the truth. It was too pale—nobody 
would have tolerated such a likeness. But why—why? Simply 
because, instead of being a picture, it was a portrait. Our friends 
like falsehood better than truth ; poetry better than prose. They 
may tell you to be sure, that they have not come to you to be 
flattered ; that they would give anything for a faithful likeness, 
and that no other should have house-room. Yet if you give them 
a faithful likeness, they will either leave it on your hands, or take 
it away and show it with a sulky air to a few private friends, be- 
fore they make a fire-board of it for a back-parlour. And as for the 
painters, though they acknowledge that there is nothing so beau- 
tiful as truth, and that mouths or noses in nature are always a 
little awry, yet the moment they see a portrait—we are not speak- 
ing of pictures nor of demi-gods, but of realities and the copy of 
realities—with a mouth or a nose awry, they call it out-of-draw- 
ing. No matter how much out of drawing the original was; the 
artist, they say, is bound to put it in drawing—or in other words, 
to improve on the Builder of Men. It is not enough to conceal 
a defect, as the painter of king Philip did, by painting him in 
profile, because he had lost an eye—they must alter and amend 
as much as possible, without destroying the likeness. They tell 
you that such is their duty—that they are employed to paint agree- 
able likenesses—that they are to study general nature instead of 
particular nature. As if general nature had any thing to do with 
a portrait of an individual ; or half as much as it has with Peale’s 
picture of a red-herring, for that is a portrait of red-herrings 
in general, as to shape and size, while they are portraits of 
a particular red-herring, paid for by the red-herring itself,;and 
valued solely on account of its individual and particular truth. 
Hence they do not seruple to borrow a hand or an arm to finish 
the picture with ; and most portrait-painters are in the habit of 
making up all their women from a bust of the Venus de Medici, 
from good engravings, or from a lay-figure, modelled for the work- 
shop. They tell you moreover, that all men have their good 
looks and their bad Jooks—that a caricaturist builds upon the last, 
the skilful portrait-painter upon the first ; and that the perfection 
of the art consists in doing what Sir Thomas Lawrence does. He 
paints a picture which every body that is able to judge, knows and 
delights in, for the truth of the resemblance, except the few that 
are intimate with the original,—who, while they wonder how 
it can be thought like, are willing to pay for it nevertheless, and 
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hang it up in their rooms to be wondered at by every body that 
has an opportunity of comparing it with the original; and they 
do so, not because they are satisfied with it; but because other 
people are satisfied with it, and because, to tell the truth, they 
had never been half so well satisfied with the original before. 

But, instead of all these arguments and examples to prove that 
portrait-painting should be what it is—a lie—a cheat—a fraud up- 
on our posterity, and a trick upon ourselves; why not come out 
honestly and say; We must lie to you. You will not bear the 
truth. You do not want likenesses—you want pictures for your 
money. We should starve, were we to multiply your faces as 
they are. How many of your friends think you, would give a 
portrait house-room, if it were as like you as you are like your- 
self, with that great ugly mouth of yours, that nose like a long- 
necked squash, or that hair like a handful of drift-hay ? 

We maintain, contradict us who may, that the paleness of Guido, 
unearthly and strange as it may appear to the multitude, even 
among the craft, is more like nature than most of what is ealled 
great coloring. We have an idea that Guido, with all that pale- 
ness, and stoneyness, and death-like hue, was most natural, and 
that Vandyke’s flesh is next—you see it through a veil. As for 
Titian, we don’t believe much in histruth. Put any life along side 
of any picture you ever saw by Titian, and his coloring, though 
the perfection of art in the view of artists, will appear unnatural 
—unlike—and far too rich and warm even for the southern climate 
where he worked. We have not forgotten the discovery made 
by Sir Benjamin West, our West we should say, but for his be- 
ing a titled-quaker. He spent a month or two at Rome in meas- 
uring the colour of Titian, after the manner of Sir Joshua, who 
graduated the hues on white paper. And at last, he found out 
the secret of Titian’s colour—and we see what the consequences 
were. He died a feeble and overheated colorist. 

But of generals, enough—let us now come to particulars. A 
portrait-painter has many disadvantages to cope with, which it is 
to be hoped our legion of portrait-painters never heard of. Noth- 
ing else would excuse their presumption. First he has to con- 
tend with that prejudice, whereby portrait-painting, or face-mak- 
ing, is regarded as a subordinate branch of the art. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to regard it as the highest of all, the 
very highest. Consider how few good portrait-painters, and what 
a multitude of excellent historical-painters there have been ; how 
difficult it is to copy nature, how easy to imitate her. Nexta 
portrait-painter is obliged to preserve the likeness, and make a 
pleasant picture nevertheless. He finds that all artists begin with 
making likenesses, and end with making pictures. Then every 
body is a judge of portrait-painting, or a better judge of that than 
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of any thing else in the art, except still-life ; add to which, the 
original is ever at hand for comparison, a standard, a trial- 
balance. Then too, he is obliged to make a portrait of the dress, 
cloth, fur, velvet and all—to copy the very drapery, fold by fold 
and shadow by shadow, if he hopes to rank high ; and not only 
this, but he must copy the fashion of the day, though satisfied in 
his own soul that after a few years, the most beautiful of his wo- 
men and the most dignified of his men, will look as if they were 
rigged up for a masquerade. But still he may not use drapery— 
mere drapery—such as that of a shawl or a loose cloak, or a bed- 
blanket, which would never appear grotesque ; drapery being al- 
ways in fashion, or better yet, never in fashion, and therefore 
never out of fashion. But the greatest difficulty of all perhaps, 
remains to be mentioned. All painters except portrait-painters 
may choose their own subjects, and not only that, but their own 
seasons and humours to work in. It is not so with a portrait-paint- 
er. He must be always ready—no matter how disagreeable the 
subject may be; rain or shine, fair weather or foul, in doors or out, 
he must work away, though he and his sitter, and every body 
else on earth are in the sulks. If inspired at all, he is inspired by 
the clock ; and by the clock his inspiration is regulated, even ad- 
mitting the sitter to be punctual. But if otherwise, only think of 
the effect of delay, disappointment, surprise and hurry, or of in- 
terruption before the colors are blended. Nor need we stop here, 
in the enumeration of the peculiar sufferings that the painters of 
portrait have to dread. People being much more ready to pay 
for a picture of themselves or their children, than for a picture 
of any thing else, the portrait branch is always overcrowded with 
adventurers, and cheap workmen ; outcasts and bankrupts from 
every other department of the business. Consequently the art 
is degraded, the prices lowered, and the judgment of the people, 
if they have any, corrupted. 

No wonder therefore, that although we abound in portraits and 
portrait-painters, we have no portraits like nature, no portrait- 
painters with courage to copy what they see—they cannot afford 
to lie by ; they are unwilling to starve till the public are disabu- 
sed. Are they to blame? No wonder that we have landscape- 
painters of extraordinary merit, whose pictures are never half so 
much like truth, as are the commonest daubings of the stage. 
Beautiful they are ; and works of art they are. But they are not 
like the live-landseapes we see about us; and if they were, they 
would not sell. Do you doubt the truth of what we say ? Were 
you at the last Athenzum exhibition here? Do you remember 
the Ruysdael, just over the head of the stair-case, the leafing of 
which, and the very tone have passed over into a couple of 
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Doughty’s on the side of the hall. Did you see any body stop to 
look at this picture, where you saw a thousand gathered before 
Doughty’s or Fisher’s ? Yet the landscape of Ruysdael was true, 
theirs untrue ; his plain prose, theirs poetry. Did you observe 
the Salvator Rosa, a little farther along on the same side, one of 
the finest specimens of that master ? Had you the valour to put 
faith in that? Were you gratified by the strength and robustness 
you saw there? Was it natural to you? Did you not feel aston- 
ished when you saw it, and were told the name of the author, 
and saw how unlike it was to any other pictures you had ever 
met with? Hundreds were astonished, if you were not. Yet 
Salvator’s landscape was brimful of truth. Now if poetry is what 
you want—you have nothing to fear. The people who buy pic- 
tures have no taste for any thing else. They want the very ele- 
ments of poetry in every thing they buy—better trees and better 
skies, prettier women and more beautifully-coloured men. 

By the way, we have just found an authority which we have been 
looking for, we know not how long, to show the antiquity of por- 
trait-painting, and we mention it here, rather abruptly, because 
having much to say, and but little time and less paper to spare, 
we have concluded to finish what we have to add in the form of 
notes, preliminary to a few hurried remarks on the late Exhibi- 
bition here. 

The prophet Ezekiel is desired to take him a tile and lay it be- 
fore him, “ and portray upon it the city, even Jerusalem.” Ez. 
iv. 5. ch. v. 1. And Annanias was desired by his master if he 
could not prevail upon the Saviour to go with him, to bring him 
back his picture, drawn after the life. Annanias made the attempt, 
and drew the likeness, but was prevented by a miracle from ac- 
complishing it. 

From another authority we borrow the following, to show the 
Quakers, who are opposed to painting as a sort of untruth or un- 
reality, although certain of those at Philadelphia were tolerant of 
West from his very childhood up; and to show those who look 
upon painting, perhaps on account of its use in catholic and hea- 
then countries, as no better than the shadowing forth of images, 
that they have nothing to fear, because of the rage for painting 
there is now throughout our whole country. 

“1, Two cherubim or sphynxes, in the holy of holies—Exod. 
xxv—18, 20. 

2. Ornaments in the shape of flowers on the golden lamp. Ex- 
od. xxv—34, 

3. Figure of the cherubim embroidered on the curtain of the 
holy of holies. Exod, xxvi—32. 

4. Same on the hangings of the sanctuary, and probably also 
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on the other hangings ordered to be embroidered. Exod. xxvi— 
36; xxvii—16. 

5. Brazen serpent ; Numb. xxi—8, 9. 

“‘ Ezekiel’s temple bad cherubim, with heads of men and lions. 
Figures of sphynxes appear on the base of the golden lamp of the 
second temple, brought to Rome by Vespasian, and a represent- 
ation of which is sculptured on his triumphal arch.” 

And now for the— 


ArHeNzuUM ExuisiTion.—OLp Masters. 


It is always hard to say positively that a given work is not the 
production of a given author ; although it is not very hard to say 
that another given work is. In other words, the faults of men are 
more alike than their excellencies. Distinguished painters have 
many things in common with the vulgar; few things peculiar to 
themselves. It may be more unsafe to say of a poor painting 
therefore, which has none of the characteristies of a great master, 
that he did not produce it, than to say of another and a greatly 
superior, that he did. Nevertheless, we believe that No. 1, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, was not by him, nor by any body that re- 
sembled him ; and that 45, by Sir Peter Lely, is but a copy, and 
a poor copy, though decidedly in his style. The hands in Euelid 
(3) were worth all the rest of the picture. Noli me tangere (5) 
if we do not mistake on referring to the catalogue, represents a 
woman with bright hair, and a sort of orange tawny dress, kneel- 
ing—if so, it is on several accounts a very beautiful affair. The 
grace of her attitude, the flow of her outline, the expression of 
her head in profile, are on a large seale, somewhat in the best 
manner of Corregio, certainly after the happiest of those large 
heads of the Angerstein gallery of England, which are supposed 
to be by him, though they are probably nothing but studies, pre- 
pared for the school, or copies made by his scholars from cartoons 
by himself. The left arm of Mary is very bad—the rest of the pic- 
ture is barely worth mentioning. Numbers 6 and 11, by Coply, 
are in his best style, which at the best was a bad one : Mrs. Quincy 
(11) out of his style, and quite superior; the hand excellent. 
Colonel Fitch (47) though full of gigantic absurdity, is on some 
accounts the best picture we ever saw of his—the colouring in 
general is much better, the drawing better, and there is one re- 
markable passage in it. The landscape is a perfect Rubens. 
Italian peasant (10)—hands very good, face in fire-light, almost 
worthy of Carravagio. The two female heads (No. 15)—though 
“unknown,” are worth the study of any artist, the front-face in 
particular. In the fruit-piece (No. 22) the melon is exceedingly 
well done ; the bark is roughened with a relish. No. 34, Sea- 
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port by moonlight—far too blue. We mention this to put our 
young people on their guard. So much more striking are absurd- 
ities than excellencies, and so much easier is it to imitate nature 
than to copy from life, that all these things are sure to be mul- 
tiplied. Cattle-drinking, (38) was very good ; the water in 39, 
Fisherman at Evening, real water; the Lesser Falls of Tivoli, 
No. 40, flat—very flat ; the eopy of Christopher Columbus a fine 
head ; the heads in the Peasants at Supper (42) capital ; the Span- 
ish landseape, No. 46, a combination of Claude and Cuyp; the 
general Washington (50) a clever thing ; Christ healing the blind 
—a decided hoax, we should say, though by no means a bad pic- 
ture. And now for the— 


Livine ARTIsTs. 


But here we had better pull up, or expect to have a hornet’s 
nest about our ears. Take them together, it is wonderful how 
much they know, and how much they improve, the most of them 
without labour or study. But it is more wonderful how much they 
have got to know, and how much harder they have got to work, 
if they hope to be remembered till their children are grown up. 
There is talent enough in our country ; but there is too little in- 
dustry, and far too little encouragement for what there is. 





COURTSHIP. 


I woutp give three-quarters of all I am worth in the world, 
and that is no trifle for me, to know how to court as our grand- 
mothers were courted, conscientiously. People of no experience 
in the matter may laugh at the idea; and they who have been 
courting all their lives long, without ever getting ahead, may 
pity me. But Iam not a fellow to be laughed out of my Chris- 
tian-name, or pitied out of a fixed belief. I know what I am 
about, bachelor though I am; and I not only have my reasons for 
what I say, but very good reasons too. There is nothing more 
difficult to go through with, nothing so rare on earth, I do be- 
lieve, as what I call a conscientious courtship ; a courtship, that is, 
where both parties act like reasonable creatures. 

My brothers, who are all married and settled in life, and who 
never see me without expressing a wish that I would cast anchor 
somewhere, late as it is, and give apledge to posterity for my 
good behaviour—they would leave it all to Nature. But I say 
no. Nature is never to be trusted in courtship—if she were, I 
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should have been married ages ago. Nature may get a fellow 
into’'a serape—that she may—but who ever saw her help him 
out of one, where the affections were busy? Marriage, to be 
respectable or safe, must be the marriage of the head as well as 
of the heart, of the understanding and judgment as well as of the 
mysterious sympathies and secret longings of our nature. In a 
word, people out of whom nations are to proceed, have no busi- 
ness to marry, till they know each other well. We may not do 
every thing; but we maydomuch. We cannot promise that no 
wrong principle would be generated by the best companionship 
of the reasonable and the virtuous; but we may promise that 
Sewer will be perpetuated forever, so long as they seek to know 
each other well before marriage. 

But to the point. When I was a young man, I had a habit of 
making love—that is, of trying to be agreeable to every pretty 
woman that fell in my way. There was no harm in that I hope. 
Before I was out of my time however, I had got the reputation, 
yet nobody ever deserved it less (for to tell the honest truth, I 
never had the courage to trifle with any body) of being a tho- 
rough-bred trifler, a downright ladies’-man. But they wronged 
me. I was far too conscientious. That I followed the girls 
about year after year, is true enough ; but then it was never the 
same for more than six months together, at the very outside. 
That I helped them gather blueberries, gave them flowers that 
cost nothing (for 1 had too much delicacy ever to offend them 
with bought presents) and that I paid their tavern-bills without 
flinching, whenever we were out on a sleigh-party, is also true. 
But as to courting, I protest to you reader, I never had the heart 
for such a thing. Not that I never had the desire, not that such 
stories were never told of me ; for I cannot deny that I yearned 
after a wife, long before I knew what a wife was good for, and 
that in our village, I have been betrothed to somebody or other 
for nearly fifty years ; although as 1 hope to be—married,I was 
going to say, though I am old enough now to know better, I never 
squeezed a woman’s hand in my life, except by accident,—as 
where she stumbled over a ditch, or one or both slipped, as we 
held on our way over ice, and through snow, half-leg deep in the 
drifts, on a moonlight evening in the depth of January ; nor have 
I touched the lip of a woman, for the last quarter of a century, 
except in the way of trade, (I draw teeth oceasionally) or af- 
ter a game of button, when I was obliged to obey whether I 
would or no, or lose a handkerchief or a penknife, and the girls 
were obliged to hold still, or lose their combs. 

But to my particular case. When I first set out in life, I de- 
termined to be married as soon as ever I could find a tolerably 
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handsome, tolerably good-tempered, tolerably well-educated, 
healthy woman. Whose fault was it, if with such a reasona- 
ble hope, I went wandering about, I will not say how long, I 
will not say how far, in search of a companion. I wanted no 
beauty, no heiress, no female of birth or accomplishment. On 
the contrary, I should have been satisfied with any such woman, 
as any reasonable man that knew me, my temper, habits, condi- 
tion, family and feeling would have recommended to me. Nay, 
I would have abated something ever from this, had I been allowed 
to judge for myself. 

But though I made up my mind to be married without delay, 
I was determined never to buy a pig in a poke, nor ever to 
marry ina hurry and repent at leisure ; but to look before I leap- 
ed—according to the maxims of my grandfather, himself an old 
bachelor, with whom they originated. But how was I to find 
out the real temper and worth of the females I knew, if 1 went to 
work at once in the shape of a lover? How, if it was known that 
I was after a wife? how, without being made acquainted with 
‘their true temper, their household-worth, that which the married 
man would have to put up with, and live with all his life long, 
without being allowed to visit them on the most familiar footing ? 
To go when I was invited; to go when others were invited, 
would never satisfy me. I should be sure to see my dear ina holi- 
day-humour. No, no—I like to catch people in the suds—I like 
to fall upon them by surprise, when it is washing-day not only 
with their hands, but with their temper. 

You see now what I was obliged to do—and I did it conscien- 
tiously—I was obliged to give the folks an idea that I did not 
mean to marry at all, that I was not after a wife: and then, that 
I might avail myself of the stratagem (a lawful one, I insist upon 
it, where a man really wishes to marry like a reasonable creature) 
I was obliged to become very intimate with the only woman I 
knew that appeared to be fitted for me. She was a warm-heart- 
ed, generous girl, of no great beauty to be sure, as the world goes ; 
but she had a clear eye, a rich mouth, a plenty of good humour, 
was not worth a shilling, and appeared to be somewhat in danger 
from her poverty. I succeeded pretty well—the first week or 
two I was regarded as a neighbour, then as a friend, then asa 
sort of relation—and finally, before the month was over, as an 
adopted brother. Hang such brothers, I say! We were on such 
good terms that I was allowed to pop in without knocking at all 
reasonable hours, night or day ; to furnish her little bed-room 
-with flowers, to lift her blind mother about in the old arm-chair, 
and go to church with her arm-in-arm, like a child, through the 
only street of the village. But in the mean time all her other 
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beaux withdrew, the neighbours took up the affair—and while 
we were drawing our conclusions one by one, they lumped them 
all together, and made a match of it. What was I to do? I was 
neither engaged nor betrothed—I might never be so—and yet, 
how could I bear to give her up? I had never opened my lips to 
the girl, or the mother, on the subject of marriage, yet they 
and every body else appeared to look upon it as a settled affair. 
And so, after lying awake all one night, I concluded to do the 
conscientious thing—for I had become rather dissatisfied with 
the way of our companionship. How were we ever to know 
each other heart and soul, as we should be known to each other 
for the higher and holier purposes of marriage, if we continued 
our intimacy ? And how if we did not ? I never was half so much 
puzzled in my life. So to cut the matter short, I concluded to with- 
draw—but to withdraw so gradually as to excite no remark, and 
only so far that I could keep an eye on her path, and return to her 
when I pleased. This would leave us at liberty not only to judge, 
but to act for ourselves. Reader, I put it to you—was I to blame ? 
Would you advise any body to buy a pig in a poke, or a wife in 
a holiday-dress ? With more wit, perhaps | should have been safe ; 
with less I know I should. But 1 was like the birds that are 
frightened away from the cornfield by a piece of ragged cloth, 
or a bit of woollen yarn—I knew just enough to be made a fool 
of with impunity. Had I known less, I should neither have seen 
nor, suspected a trap; more, I should not have been frightened 
with a bit of pack thread, nor have mistaken a coat for a man. 
But my beloved Bertha—who never cared a fig for the opinion 
of others, when it interfered with her own, would not give up 
what she insisted on calling our friendship; but begged and pray- 
ed of me to continue to regard her, as I always had, like a brother 
—bless the dear girl !—whatever the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood might say. If I left her now, people would think I did so 
on account of the reports—and here she blushed crimson—or that 
we had been quarrelling. As for herself, she was determined 
never to be a slave to the judgment of others. If her conscience 
did not reproach her, why should she heed the reproach of others? 
Not that she would never make any sacrifice even to propitiate er- 
ror—even to sooth prejudice ; but she would never make a dispro- 
portionate one. Here a glorious colour overspread the whole 
breadth of her low Greek forehead, and the half blown roses there 
trembled with sympathy. There was the transit of a star-like 
dream over her lighted face—a glow like that of a summer-sunset 
in the depth of July, over the new-dipped water-lily ; and her large 
hazle eyes ran over with big drops of light. I could hardly get my 
breath. For her own part, she had never misunderstood me for a 
moment—the gipsy—and having determined never to marry, on 
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account of her poor blind mother (Her voice faltered here, and it 
was as much as I could do to keep from jumping up and crying out, 
I will have you, Bertha!) she would continue to be my sister, and 
I should be her brother, let people say what they would. 

There was no standing this. I saw my danger. I knew that 
my plan was all knocked in the head forever, ifI gave up. Yet 
how could I refuse to be her brother, only her brother, you 
know ? What if it should encourage a hope in her that might ne- 
ver be realized ? And what if it did drive all other suitors away, 
and seal up the charm of her youth and beauty in the flush of 
her high maidenhood—why even that was no business of mine, if 
she insisted on desiring it. I knew that she would look upon me 
as a lover, in spite of all her declarations to the contrary. And 
how could I hope to know her real character—if her real charae- 
ter was not what it should be, if I did give up, if I continued to 
visit her as intimately as before—a lover in the disguise of a 
brother? How could I ever know that I was preferred, if there 
was no obstacle in my way? ThusI argued with myself. And 
yet I did give up. And why ?—Because I loved her. It was 
already too late for me to do otherwise than I did. 

But nevertheless, | determined to be wary, and to throw the 
neighbours upon a wrong scent, before they had driven us into 
each other’s arms, in spite of her modesty and my conscience, 
without allowing us to get acquainted with each other. J played 
my part well—very well—for in three months from the day I 
was re-instated, poor Bertha was in a grave, and I was looked 
upon as her destroyer; charged with having broken her heart. 
As I live, we should have been married but for their meddling ; 
and at the moment of her death, I would gladly have died with 
her. 

Many years went over my head before I had the heart to go 
near a woman again. I felt like a widower—for my very soul 
was widowed; like a bereaved husband, though Bertha and I 
were all that a brother and sister should be to each other, and 
nothing more. My poor conscience! But after a while | revived, 
and my strength returned to me, so that on falling in the way of a 
beautiful widow, the tones of whose rich low voice reminded me 
of poor Bertha, I began to think once more of being happy in this 
world. The widow R— was decidedly the most beautiful wo- 
man I ever saw, and then her love to her buried husband, her 
amazing love (he had been dead a twelvemonth) was the talk of 
the whole country. Our acquaintance was rather short; for I 
had no time to-throw away on the preliminaries. And so one day, 
after having heard her talk a whole hour about her poor Philip, 
whom she was determined not to survive, I thought it a good 
opportunity to state my case; which I did by giving her to 
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understand, as gently and delicately as I could, that I wanted to 
come a year or two on trial—or in other words, that I wanted 
her to give me time enough to become acquainted with all her 
excellencies. I did not like to say in so many words—my dear 
madam, you must not allow yourself to fall in love with me, for 
it is highly probable, or at least possible, that we may not like 
each other after all. But I took about as good away. I contriv- 
ed to hint that nobody worth having, no sensible man would ever 
marry, before he had got thoroughly acquainted with a woman’s 
heart and temper—(she bristled at this, and the motion of her 
fan grew audible : it was very hot weather )—And that no wo- 
man worth having—no sensible woman would ever allow herself 
to suppose a man was courting her, if he did not so in good whole- 
some English. So long as his conduct was equivocal, there was 
no safety for her, but in the belief that his attentions were not se- 
rious. 

But here I was interrupted—the fair widow and I were on the 
best possible terms not five minutes before. I had just given her 
a beautiful rose, and had been lolling over the back of the sofa, 
and she had even allowed me to play with a mass of rich black 
hair, which on the accidental spring of her comb rolled away from 
the pressure, and loosened itself with a sudden rush all over her 
beautiful arm, which some how or other nearly touched mine. 
But the instant I spoke, two or three flower-leaves fluttered past 
me—I knew them without looking up. Her voice changed, her 
keen eyes dilated, and making me a very deliberate bow, she 
begged me to believe that she was abundantly grateful for the 
solicitude I had thought proper to express for her safety (Here I 
began to look rather sheepish) and that with my permission, she 
would rely hereafter, as the only safe course for her on another 
expedient—that of keeping out of danger. 

I was thunderstruck—I tried to laugh it off; but no, no—the 
magnificent creature would not be pacified. And so, the long 
and the short of the story is—that J] became the talk of the town 
again, as the vainest coxcomb alive, and the worst of triflers. 
Ah! if they only knew me! But for my conscientiousness, 1 
might have been the husband of that very widow; for she 
married an older and an uglier fellow than I was, before the month 
was out, instead of being what I now am, a miserable, good-for- 
nothing old-bachelor—as the very newspapers assure me, though 
I eat, drink and sleep well, owe no man a farthing, have a good 
property of my own, with which I have done my share of good 
in the world and hope to do a great deal more ; sitting under my 
own vine and fig-tree, with no wife to make me afraid, no chil- 
dren to pay for. Heigho! 
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After this rebuff, 1 waited full five years before I ventured to 
pick up a woman’s pocket handkerchief, or to hand her a tea-cup 
the second time. I had almost forgotten how to walk arm-in-arm ; 
and as for keeping the step, 1 might as well have gone a-tiptoe 
through the street. 

A new thought struck me. If the daughters were not to be 
trusted with abnovtodgs of my design, the fathers or the moth- 
ers might ; and having been reproached for making love in one 
case without the consent of the poor old blind mother, I deter- 
mined to do whatever I did next in the way of courtship so hon- 
estly that nobody could blame me. And therefore the moment 
I saw a girl—by the by, I began to look out for a younger wife 
now, one that I could educate in my own way—with whom there 
was any probability of my ever being able to make a match, 
my custom was to go straightway to the father and mother and 
ask leave. But zounds! what an uproar it made. For more 
than a year, not a girl in the neighbourhood of any spirit, would 
suffer me to pick her up from under the feet of wild horses. It 
was all in vain that I tried to make them understand the matter— 
saying that I did not go to the father and mother so much to ob- 
tain their child, as to get leave to obtain her if I could, by her 
own consent. They laughed at me, they made mouths at me, 
and they avoided me, as much as if 1 had avowed myself a pur- 
veyor to the grand Turk—perhaps more. 

At length however, not long after this, I tried a new plan, better 
and safer by far than any of those heretofore noticed. I still wanted 
a wife—but I had no time to lose, and I began to perceive that 
the longer I put it off, the more difficult it would be for me to 
suit myself or another—to please or to be pleased. Habit 
would do much, I knew. But I was so mortally afraid of bein 
obliged to marry a woman merely because I had got porte, 
to her, or because I knew not where else to go, that I determin- 
ed to begin a course of enquiry with five or six at a time, young 
or old, brown or fair, maid wife or widow, it was all the same to 
me. It was time to be ina hurry. Here! should be sure of 
leading nobody astray by particular attention—of interfering with 
no fair creature’s prospect of marriage, by that most hateful 
of all monopolies, the monopoly of a girl’s youth, or a woman’s 
harvest-hour—God forgive the man that is a trifler--for I am 
none. By doing so, I should be free, and every body free to pick 
and choose, each for himself. I therefore took down the names of 
all in the neighbourhood whom I thought eligible, and visited each 
in turn so regularly, that before the winter was over they not 


only knew the day of the week, but the hour of the day, by my 
step, as I drew near. 
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But I fared no better for this! The more conscientious I grew, 
the more I was hated and vilified. Nobody spared me now—I 
was regarded not only as a confirmed and hopeless old bachelor, 
but asa very unprincipled man. But I forgive my accusers. With 
a tithe of my conscience, or a fiftieth part of my real admiration of 
the sex, I might have been all this and more without reproach— 
perhaps a married man—perhaps a father. Heicuo! 





ENGLISH SCENERY---VILLAGES.---LEAMINGTON---W AR- 
WICK-CASTLE---KENILWORTH. 


How difficult it is to get even a tolerable idea of any thing by 
description. Read as much as we may, see as many pictures or 
portraits, and hear as many full and particular accounts as we 
may, of any body or of any thing, bow surprised we are sure to 
be, when we come to have an opportunity of seeing and hearing, 
of travelling and judging for ourselves. My notion of England, 
before I had an opportunity of looking upon it with my own eyes, 
and I had gathered what I knew from every accessible authority, 
was that all] England was a garden—a broad, undulating, flowery 
landscape, veined with bright rivers, set thick with baronial trees, 
and coloured with the deepest green; for so said our faithful and 
happy fellow-countryman, the author of the Sketeh-Book. The 
first thing that struck him, though he landed at Liverpool, and in 
the month of January, did he not? was the beautiful deep green 
of the whole country. Now I landed at Liverpool too, and in the 
same month, and though | had been a good while at sea, and your 
sea-voyage is a wonderful beautifier of landscape and women, I 
saw nothing but barrenness and sterility, rugged heath, old hous- 
es, and scattered trees, with a few windmills and hedge-rows 
that were hardly to be distinguished from each other. And so J 
may say of the English villages. Instead of finding them what I 
expected—hiding-places for the contented; overflowing with 
healthy and happy children, overshadowed with huge trees—with 
low-walled, thatched-roof cottages, and fillagree-windows glitter- 
ing through a net-work of wild-flowers and thick leaves; all as fresh, 
as lively, and as clean-smelling as the newly-mown hay, or the 
beautiful untruths of Miss Mitford ; with all sorts of by-paths and 
green lanes interwoven like warp and woof through them, I found 
them to be, generally speaking, very old and very ugly ; most of 
them top-heavy and ragged, the youngest a century or two old, 
as if the art of constructing houses had been lost, or as if the pres- 
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ent people had no more business with the cottages they oc- 
cupy than their cuckoos have with the nests in which they are 
found. They are huddled and squeezed together in the strangest 
way too, as if they had literally been paying tithes in kind, age after 
age, now in a bit of earth, now ina bit of house ; they are gen- 
erally thatched I confess, though not exactly according to our ideas 
of thatching, as they are gathered from ballads, story-books and 
picture-books, a mass of rich-looking shadow and coloured light, 
flowing in broad currents down a sloping roof; but with a black, 
weather-worn, mouldy: straw, here and there spotted with gray 
moss ; instead of sunshine or the yellow wall-flower. Nor could I 
ever see any of the healthy and happy, clean-looking cottage-babes 
I had prepared to see, nor much of the clambering jasmine, the 
wild-roses, or the ten thousand other things, which, though they 
are sometimes found about an English-cottage, are no more char- 
acteristic of an English-cottage, than a locust or poplar, a spruce 
or an elm is characteristic of the farm-houses in North-America. 
Cottages I did see,—there’s no denying the fact—cottages even 
more beautiful than I ever saw described or painted ; little straw- 
roofed baby-houses, flowered all over, and cooled in the summer- 
time by the shadow of tree-branches, forever playing in the wind 
and sunshine. But these were few. 

I found here and there also, the most beautiful green-lanes in 
the world, with hedge-rows on both sides higher than I could 
reach, and completely overshadowed for a quarter of a mile at a 
stretch on one side, with fine old trees; yet allowing you 
glimpses here and there, as you loitered along, of the very pic- 
tures you would have most wished to look at—just as if the green 
embrasures had been eut through the flowering wall by one of 
those old-fashioned landseape-painters, who filled their pictures 
with live trees and real water, fresh air, new turf and “one 
sunshine ; bordering the whole with a border of sky and earth. 
speak of the landscape-gardeners of another age ; not of those who 
convert forests and hills into patch-work, where 


«* Grove nods at grove—each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.”” 


A practice much more to be censured, by the way, than that of 
William the Conqueror, who, it is said—look at Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional History for the refutation of that and other like tales— 
laid waste a multitude of gardens and villages to make a forest 
for his own especial-amusement in hunting; as if he would not 
have been tired of the chase, or gathered to his fathers long and 
long before it should be sufficiently overgrown with trees for the 
wild animal to find a covert there. 

VOL. 11.—No. 3. 17 
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But to return—why is it that we are never able to get a toler- 
ably safe idea even of the general aspect of a country from the 
description of those who are able both to see and to describe, 
and who mean to describe faithfully ? Simply because they will 
not describe what they see, when they see it, or in other language, 
as they see it. They do not record their impressions while they 
are new. Their pictures are not drawn from the subject, but 
from memory ; not from life, but from imagination. They are 
not so much portraits therefore, as bits of composition. If the 
veriest dolt would sit down and tell on paper, just as he would if 
he were sitting on a bench at a tavern-door, with a penknife and 
a bit of shingle, or a mug of beer in his hand, exactly how he had 
felt and what he had thought, on seeing for the first time either 
a strange country or a strange sight, a building or a beast, we 
should be delighted—for we should then have what we never do 
have now from our artists—the simple truth. We should not be 
seeing at second-hand then, with the organs and feelings of anoth- 
er; but we should be seeing for ourselves, as we are when we look 
at a portrait from life; which, though it were made in a hurry 
by a bungler, would always give a truer idea of the original than 
ever so laboured a sketch from memory or imagination by the 
same author. ‘Try it with a child, if that child is a sincere lover 
of truth; and see if you do not obtain a better idea of any thing 
he describes, than you ever do from the laboured-up story of any 
body that is given to what is called description. 

But let us give a sketch after the manner I allude to; for I have 
only to copy it from a scrap of paper now lying before me, cov- 
ered with blots from life. 

The newest and the cleanest-looking village I saw in England, 
and that which looked most like our thriving American villages, 
though the architecture was certainly much more elegant than 
ours, without being a bit more according to rule, was Leaming- 
ton, a watering-place, not far from Kenilworth-Castle. And 
yet, I shall not say, nor do I say, that as an English village I lik- 
ed Leamington, for I did not. But I speak of it as almost the 
only one I saw, which appeared to have increased at all within the 
memory of man. The others appear to have stood just where 
they now are, and looked just as they now look, for hundreds and 
hundreds of years, without the removal of a single hedge-row or 
land-mark, the altering of a single roof, or the building of a single 
chimney. Throughout the country, the style is of Harry the 
Eighth’s time at the latest, with dormitories projecting over the 
pathway, and sometimes nearly touching their opposite neigh- 
bours ; the streets so narrow, that as Theodore Hook says, you 
never could tell on which side you were walking ; and the frames 
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of red-oak visible through the plastering, even where they are 
not purposely left bare at the first ; like the skeleton of houses 
that have been petrified, or converted into architectural mummies, 
by the wind and breath, or at least by the evaporation of centuries. 

Leamington is a watering-place, which fifteen years ago could 
not be found on the map. It is now a pretty village. The 
chief attraction probably is Warwick-Castle and the ruins of Ken- 
ilworth ; for the waters and baths, judging by what I saw, are 
only an excuse for card-playing, dancing, sauntering and lounging 
by the month. 

A word of Warwick-Castle here, which being the first castle 1 
had ever seen, except afar off or in decay, is now before me as 
distinct and massive with all its huge proportions pictured upon the 
blue sky, as if it were something approachable on horseback. It 
is beyond all question one of the two or three finest castles of the 
whole country ; a strong-hold worthy of that Guy, whose por- 
ridge-pot and flesh-fork they still show—the one about the size 
of a potash-kettle, and the other of a barn-fork—to say nothing 
of the jaw-bone of the terrible dun cow still exhibited over the 
principal gate-way of Coventry, in size and shape like the broad- 
side of a whale’s or a mammoth’s jaw. It is indeed a fortress 
—a baronial strong-hold worthy of more than has ever been 
said of it, and capable even now of withstanding the assault of a 
beleaguering host. The best of the ancient parts are still in 
high preservation, though it was built in 1394; and the outline 
of turrets, walls, embrasures and keeps, when spread upon the 
western sky, is altogether one of the most picturesque and mag- 
nificent shows of warlike and feudal strength now to be found in 
that or any other country. Having heard much of the picture- 
gallery here, and of the Vandykes more especially, I lost no time 
in presenting myself at the gate and praying leave to look at the 
interior. Such a request in our country from a stranger would 
be thought very odd, though even here they are beginning to 
follow the fashion at the south, when they are out of the tavern- 
path, or in that which leads to the door of an eminent man, who 
may be visited, spunged and catechised with impunity by stran- 
gers, under pretence of paying their respects to him ; or when 
they stumble upon the possessor of two or three tolerable pic- 
tures, with a score of bad ones, if he has a bed to spare. 

But in England they know nothing of this. Every stranger 
is expected to call—not to see the owner of the house, but the 
house itself, or the toll-keeper. It is a tax paid by the passers- 
by, partly to the rank of the powerful of the earth, who love to 
be stared after, if not to be stared at, and partly to the superan- 
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nuated house-keeper, who in most noble houses contrives to obtain 
a considerable revenue by the show. 

On this occasion, after we had sent up our names, my friend 
giving his from Coventry, and I mine from North-America, the 
venerable house-keeper, instead of committing us to the charge 
of her niece, a young well-behaved girl, but recently inducted 
into office, did me the honour—yes, the honour, for so I was giv- 
en to understand before I had got away—the honour to attend us 
in person; ber housekeepership having a decided partiality for 
all North-America, and being rather curious to see how a native 
would bear the first sight of so awful a show as the interior of a cas- 
tle, which had been the habitation of princes for nearly five hundred 
years. But she had seen several North-Americans before, and 
was pleased to pay our country a good many compliments, and 
talk a good deal about what, barring her ideas of geography, I 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with, or discomfited by. The 
good old lady was in fact the finest live specimen I had ever met 
with, of what we sometimes see tried upon the stage, a mixture 
of stateliness and condescension ; so much so indeed, that when 
we came to part with her, I was greatly embarrassed on account 
of the fee. I knew not how to behave—whether to lift my hat 
to her and bid her good morning, as I should in my country to a 
woman of her bearing or condition of life, after she had been so 
civil, or to slip a piece of gold into some by-corner, where some- 
body else would be sure to find it after 1 had gone away. But 
my friend, who was an Englishman, and at home with the usages 
of his country, cut the matter short by saying to me—don’t give 
her more than five shillings; that’s enough to pay for four. 
Give her, said I, looking up in his face with astonishment. But 
he did not understand me ; not a sign of surprise or perplexity did 
he show : it was all a matter of business with him—and with her, 
and so I resolved to consider it. Making a bow therefore, I 
slipped a crown-piece into her hand, as it involuntarily approach- 
ed mine, while her eyes were looking another way ; she dropped 
a half-curtsey in reply, and the crown-piece into her glove—I 
dare say without knowing she had it, like the man who was 
caught running off with a grindstone at a fire. Thus the matter 
ended, very much to my relief. 

But the pictures themselves were worth going three thousand 
miles to see. I had never seen a Vandyke before, and there 
were the best Vandykes in the world, except perhaps two or 
three at Blenheim, the Marlborough-house, near Oxford. Here too 
I saw the first pictures I had ever seen by Rubens, by Raphael, or 
by Titian, though I had seen copies by the score of each, that sold 
in our country for originals, at a price varying from that of a fire- 
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board to a fourth-of-July transparency. One of the most admirable 
things there, was either a Charles I. or Il.—or may be the Prince 
of Orange, on horseback. So delighted was I with the bearing 
and beauty of the animal, a magnificent white charger, that I im- 
mediately wrote home to Sully, whose admirable horse in the 
Passage of the Delaware was before me like a vision, the instant I 
saw Vandyke’s ; to tell him how delighted I was with both. 

I have already mentioned another part of the show, Guy’s por- 
ridge-pot and flesh-fork, both of which are gravely shown, though 
the former is a huge boiler, and the latter made to match his tilt- 
ing pole and sword. Yet Guy of Warwick was really a giant; 
seven feet high or so, and this at a period when stature, bravery 
and strength were of themselves enough to make any body a ru- 
ler of men by law. The painted windows of Warwick Castle 
too, were the first I had seen of real worth, and they did not ap- 
pear to me very ancient, though patches of the lost scarlet were 
to be found in them; and the prospect was one of the finest I 
eversaw. Kenilworth lay like the ruins of a walled village a little 
way off, all overgrown with the beauty and greenness of summer, 
which lay heaped up here and there, among the wreck of battle- 
ment and tower, in masses larger than a common church, though 
it was now the twenty-first of January—it exceeded all that I 
had ever imagined of the effect of ruins, and high-cultured decay, 
and strength, huddled up together in the same picture. While 
we were at Kenilworth, surrounded by a vast amphitheatre of 
dislocated wall, broken arches, and overthrown ramparts, upon 
which the turf lay in acres, and the ivy by cart-loads, a slow shower 
came up, like the approach of a thunder-cloud in hot weather, 
and completed the illusion. You would have thought as you 
heard the rattling and saw the flashing of the large drops among 
the green leaves, with the sunshine playing in spots on the turf 
below, that you were out in the very midst of a July afternoon. 





g On the place 
There fell a shade, as on an awe-struck face.’’ 


And yet it was January, and the last of January. No wonder 
England has been thought to resemble a garden, by those of our 
countrymen who have gone thither in the fall of the year, and 
arrived in the middle of our winter. At Oxford, on the thirtieth 
of January 1824, I heard uncaged birds singing all about me, as I 
wandered among the trees. 
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STANZAS TO WOMAN. 


Woman ! dear Woman, God hath granted thee 
Transcendant power, thou star-like mystery, 
That ruleth over man—we know not why— 
Like the sweet influence of a summer-sky ; 
Thou crowned abstraction even from thy birth, 
To whom the giant-spirits of our earth 
Love to pay homage like idolatry ; 
At whose approach the freest of the free, 
The wisest, boldest, and the best throw down 
As ’twere with joy, the sceptre and the crown 
For chains and fetters : Woman! what art thou, 
That Man should vail to thee the awful brow 
That swayeth empires? Proud one ! why should they 
Whose feet are on the Ages’ neck for aye, 
In overmastering strength, wax pale with fear 
At thy approach, and feel that thou art near? 
Falter and shiver at thy voice, or kneel, 
Harnessed and panoplied with joints of steel, 
Before thy path ? 

It is the Deity, 
Mother of Nations! that’s at work in thee, 
Germ of the Future ! Teacher of the wise ! 
Bright shadow of another world—the skies 
Have nought more wonderful than thou above, 
Nor aught more worthy our exceeding love, 
‘Than all that bear thy image still would be, 
If they but saw aright their glorious destiny. 
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Tuey who insist upon poetry for the stage, depend greatly 
upon the Bible. They refer to the lamentations of a prophet, the 
poetry of Job, the psalms of David. 

By this we see plainly what they would have. They would 
have the heroes of the drama talk a language that few are able 
to understand, fewer to enjoy ; a language that is never unpre- 
meditated, nor ever spoken while the heart of the speaker is in 
travail, though it may be written with ease. But who was ever 
able to write poetry, under such bereavement and humiliation as 
are the subjects of tragedy ? What should we think of Hamlet, or 
Macbeth, or Lear, if they were to write poetry upon the stage, or 
any where else indeed? And yet, upon the stage they are made 
to do that which is more difficult ; they are made to talk poetry, 
without preparation. 
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We may read the great passages of Job with profound sorrow 
and amazement. e may feel as if a thousand trumpets were 
blowing in our ears; yet what should we say of a man, who in 
such a situation as that of Job, should actually talk the language 
of Job; not write the language, for that he might be able to do, 
under the suffering of memory, if he were ever able to write at all 
—but what should we say to hear him pour it forth in spontaneous 
and unpremeditated conversation ? 

Should we believe that the winds which had fallen upon the 
‘our corners of his habitation—the enemy and the fire—had 
very materially disturbed either his faculties or his memory ? 

Bear in mind that our enjoyment at a dramatic exhibition de- 
pends, not upon recitation, description or narrative, so much as 
upon acting : that we often hear very little of the language—and 
the least perhaps, when we are most affected, and are able to re- 
member nothing of it; that we may be agitated or alarmed by 
looking at one, either on or off the stage, whose countenance and 
tones are agitated or alarmed, although we neither hear nor un- 
derstand one word of the language in which he speaks. 

If it were not so; if we were to be satisfied with magnificent 
declamation upon the stage, why then there could be no better 
place than the stage for magnificent poetry. 

We should never be offended, for example, at hearing the great 
passages of Job recited ; but what would be our feelings were 
they acted? With some nations these things are common ;* but 
then, with every nation it is found expedient, if they do intro- 
duce the characters of seripture upon the stage, to give them an- 
other language than that of the scriptures. The sacred dramas 
of Mrs. Hannah Moore may be cited as an example. 

We may endure poetry in description, which we could not abide 
in dialogue or narrative ; and yet we may endure a much greater 
quantity in narrative than we could in conversation. 

Poetry is like wit. When very fine, we suspect it to have been 
premeditated ; and if too fine for the occasion—if, in fact, there 
be the least suspicion that it was not entirely spontaneots, we 
are displeased with it, just in proportion as it is beautiful and 
brilliant ; because the more beautiful and brilliant, the more 
unnatural it is, and the less likely to have happened accident- 
ally. 

A certain degree of passion or suffering will betray itself, and 
excite a certain degree of sympathy, by exaggeration. But we 


* The French, and the Catholics of Europe generally, are given to the representa- 
tion of scriptural scenes upon the theatre. They have a new opera called Moise 
(Moses) and the Descent of the Holy Ghost, with Cherubim and Seraphim, are fa- 
miliar things, not only in theatres but in churches there. 
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are all by nature so exceedingly watchful and jealous of this very 
exaggeration, that after a time it excites neither pity nor sympa- 
thy, but in some cases only contempt or resentment. 

Instead of believing therefore, as people who write tragedies 
would appear to believe, that the greater the exaggeration, the 
greater is the suffering of a person, we have come to believe direct- 
ly the reverse. A child meets with some accident. We hear it 
sobbing, and are greatly distressed : but if he makes a prodigious 
outcry, we are inclined, instead of caressing or soothing him, to 
apply the birch. Nay—if we hear his voice pretty distinctly and 
violently, after a fall, it is a relief to us. We know he cannot 
be much hurt. 

So too, if a man that is betrayed or insulted, shows a certain 
degree of exasperation, we feel a respect for him; and if we our- 
selyes have any concern with the matter, some fear of the conse- 
quences ; particularly if he runs a little into hyperbole and exag- 
geration, while retaliating upon us. But if he becomes very out- 
rageous—if he talks absolute poetry, like Pistol, we take it for 
granted that there would be very little risk in pulling his nose. 

We pardon a violent exclamation, or an extravagant appeal to 
our sympathy, in one who is taken by surprise, though not much 
afflicted. We take it for granted, if there is a great uproar, that 
something unpleasant has happened—though not much. People 
who are much hurt, are silent; or at any rate, not much given 
to poetry. Those who are the most clamorous in their sorrow are 
the soonest quieted. The widow or the maid, who should make 
much fuss under any visitation, would be easily comforted ; and 
instead of moving the sympathy of people, would only move their 
ridicule or suspicion. 

A ery, ora broken word or two—or a dead silence, may tell 
the story of her, who is mortally afflicted, hurt, or humbled. 
Much crying, a good many words, particularly if they are poeti- 
eal words, are always reckoned a favourable symptom ; and very 
few persons, we are inclined to say, would offer to help a woman, 
though she had dropped from the skies, if she were to cry out in 
a very flowery style. 

But we need not dwell any longer upon this. The truth is, 
that every passion of the human heart, every feeling, every emo- 
tion thereof, may be estimated by the simplicity and clearness 
of the language in which it is expressed. It is retiring and unaf- 
fected, in proportion as it is deep and sincere. 

Is it not exceedingly important, therefore, that men who ap- 
pear before us on the stage, to make us believe that they are dy- 
ing of a broken heart, or ready to give up the ghost under some 
overwhelming dispensation of providence, should tell their story 
with all possible simplicity and clearness ? 
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And if so, is it not of unspeakable importance that language, 
unlike the language of poetry, but like that of real life, should be 
put into the mouths of at least nine characters out of ten that ap- 
pear upon the stage ? 

Poetry is all very well in its place; and so is rhetoric. But 
both are out of place on the stage,* whenever they are given to 
persons who are supposed to speak without premeditation, under 
the influence of strong feeling. 

It may be very well in passages, where from the situation of 
the speaker, we may suppose him to be prepared. If a poet 
should be called upon to recite his verses upon the stage, or an 
orator to declaim a speech previously committed to memory, we 
might be gratified with what would be exceedingly absurd, if it 
were passed off as extempore, or if no time were allowed for 
preparation. 

So with a public speaker. We know very well that a man 
who might make an eloquent speech in behalf of another, would 
be likely to make but a very poor one for himself. Hence, we dis- 
trust the prompt, rich eloquence of a man who pretends to feel 
deeply. We know that deep feeling is a disqualification for pub- 
lic speaking ; nay even for conversation. Not only are there no 
beautiful words, but there is no beautiful thought in the language 
of one whose heart is full. Hence is it, that when the imagina- 
tion of a man is heated and exasperated into brilliancy, and when 
his nobler faculties have been conjured up into transcendent ex- 
ertion for the defence of outraged humanity—we find that the 
more he feels, the more unintelligible he is; and that the more 
beautiful and correct his language, and the more harmonious and 
poetical the arrangement, the less he is believed to feel even by 
the multitude. If they are moved, it is with the language and 
voice, not with the feeling or sincerity of the orator, who deals in 
lofty or beautiful words. 

Was there any poetry in the speech of Robert Emmett? No. 
Was there any rhetoric? No. He was neither a poet nor an or- 
ator ; he was no declaimer, no rhetorician. He said what he had 
to say, with two or three exceptions, in the plainest and freest 
and most intelligible language. Had he been pleading for another, 
would he have done the same? No. He had the heart and soul 
of an Irishman; he would therefore have made his argument a 
poetical speech, a sounding and fiery oration, if he had not been 
wholly incapacitated by the sincerity and depth of his feeling. 


* La Motte regards poetry as a formal custom invented to ease the memory, to 
which habit alone gives a charm. Voltaire combats him in the preface to Marianne, 
published in 1724. 
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But when a dramatic writer introduces a piece of untimely po- 
etry into the language of a human being under affliction, the evil 
does not stop with him. No matter where it may happen; 
though under the excitement of composition, he should put a de- 
lightful or amazing poem into the speech of a dying hero—bound, 
if you please, upon the wheel, or addressing a great populace— 
himself a plain, straight-forward soldier, like Pierre ;—however ab- 
surd it may be in the author, it is quite sure to be made a thou- 
sand times more absurd by the actor, when he comes to the pas- 
sage. Nothing would tempt him to slur it over, though he were 
absolutely at the last gasp; he oufs with all his strength, and 
gives it with due emphasis, if not with due discretion. 

What actor, for example, with a rich powerful voice, had ever 
the self-denial to forego that passage in Macbeth, where he talks 
about naked new-born babes, &c. &c. &e.—‘ pleading trumpet- 
tongued’ against him: or that where he tells lady Macbeth how 
the word amen had “‘ st—st—st—stuck in his throat” ?(1) 

Such opportunities are never to be lost: and so the actor al- 
ways makes it a point, when he comes to the words ‘ trumpet- 
tongued,’ to make a noise as much like a trumpet as possible,(2) 
though he is in that situation, where, if the character were to say 
any thing, it would undoubtedly be said in a very low voice. But 
no—the author has given him a speech to make, with a certain 
quantity of poetry in it; and it is a part of the player’s contract 
to make the most of the speech—and the poetry. 

And therefore, in the case above, where Macbeth is telling what 
is past—not acting it; where he is only describing what he had 
already felt, and of course overcome in a degree, or he would 
never try to describe it; while he is only relating the effect upon 
himself, not imitating it, nor representing it—Mr. Keane is obli- 
ging enough to grow black in the face, to the inexpressible delight 
of the multitude, (who are exquisite judges of propriety ) in the 
way of illustration. 

And this is what is called making a point (3)—and so too where 
the voice of the actor, when he is telling about the ‘ shard-born 
beetle, with his drowsy hum;’ or about the ‘ buzzing night-fly,’ 
is hardly to be distinguished from the drowsy hum of the one, or 
the buzzing of the other—it is called ‘very fine” But why? 
Is it because that echo of the sound to the sense, of which Mr. 
Pope used now and then to furnish us with a charming example, 
is really perceived by the audience? or properly illustrated at 


(1) Mr. Keane. (2) Mr. Cooper. 

(3) Other cases might be mentioned ; but all who have seen this actor in his cele- 
brated Sir Giles Overreach, well remember the e where he is moved as the 
moon is, when wolves do whine and howl at her, which Mr. K. howls out with 
a desolate and protracted whine. 
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such a time, by a king or a murderer so talking to himself ? No— 
nothing of this. The multitude never heard of Mr. Pope’s doc- 
trine; they care not a farthing about the character. They only per- 
ceive that the actor has made a new point ; and that satisfies them. 

I know people who are in the habit of reciting the Ode to the 
Passions, which though every body has had the spoiling of it, for 
the last half century, is even yet a new thing to all that hear it, 
precisely as if they had undertaken to play the characters. No— 
I am wrong—I have never heard it recited at all. Every body 
that [have ever seen attempt it (and I have had the misfortune 
to see several very celebrated performers, male and female, in 
the part) has, instead of reciting or declaiming it, only acted it : 
and I have known more than one lecturer on elocution act such 
pieces of poetry as ‘ Erin go brah, and ‘ Hohenlinden.’ (4) 

Nothing is more absurd. Such things are the vulgar expedi- 
ents of a vulgar story-teller. Men may be surprised at them ; 
they may even remember and imitate them ; but they are never 
affected by them. They all know, when they come to think of 
it, that the acting of narrative is the perfection of absurdity : 
and when they see young Norval fighting ‘all his battles o’er 
again’ before Lord Randolph; or acting the combat between the 
Hermit and his brother ; the ‘ rude and boisterous captain of the 
sea,’ they feel that which they have no language to express—a 
sort of dissatisfaction, which they do not know the cause of. (5) 

And so too when they see such a player as Keane condescend- 
ing to play tricks witli lady Anne; making faces at the audience 
the while—not as if the actor were king Richard, but as if king 
Richard were an actor,—their admiration is of a piece with that 
which they feel, when they see a man twirling on his head ; ora 
clown humbugged by a conjurer at a fair. 

In such a case, 1 cannot imagine a more suitable, and at the 
same time a more severe trial of the actor, than for the auditor to 
shut his eyes, and imagine for a moment, that he sees Mr. Keane 
at a rehearsal, teaching a new lady Anne her ‘business’ in the 
part—alternately lifting the sword and letting it fall at every 
change of his voice. 

Knowing this disposition of the poets to put in poetry where 
it has no business; and the disposition of actors to make the 
most of it when it has been put in, though at the expense of all 
keeping and propriety, until a play becomes nothing better than 
a series of elap-traps for recitation, our writers, if they hope to be 
distinguished for truth, will avoid poetry wherever the characters 
are much in earnest. 


(4) Dr. Mason, of New-York, used to act the interview between the publican and 
the sinner. 


(5) Quin is laughed at by Smollet, in Roderick Random, for acting narrative. 
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But, in confirmation of the preceding doctrines on the subject 
of simplicity and plainness of speech, I would refer to the most 
effectual—I do not say to the most wonderful—passages of Shaks- 
peare : I would appeal to those, where the emotion which is felt 
by the auditor, contributes to the promotion of the author’s whole 
plan; not certainly to those, where in consequence of the pro- 
digious elevation or splendour of thought, the propriety or impro- 
priety of it in that place, at that time, is never made a question 
of; and where the emotion which is excited, however exulting 
and uncontrollable it may be—though the heart of the auditor 
throb to bursting—does not contribute to the promotion of the 
author’s whole design. 

I contend that the poetry of Shakspeare—that which people 
call poetry—the magnificent picturing of the imagination, is about 
as much out of place, wherever we see it in his dramas, as a 
quantity of brilliant and beautiful fire-works would be, if they 
were let off in the middle of Lear, while the bright thunder is 
breaking about him; and to the full as absurd as a poetical de- 
scription of heaven would be, by the ‘ foolish fond old man,’ de- 
claring it to be a transparent fiery vault, with the angels and 
archangels at their employment; and I contend moreover that 
those passages which are the most effectual, are altogether des- 
titute of poetry. 

But Shakspeare was like other poets. He could never resist 
the temptation of saying a wonderful or a witty thing, whenever 
or wherever it occurred to him—sometintes without the trouble 
of making an occasion for it: and so evident is this, that most of 
those brilliant and extraordinary passages, of which people have a 
right to complain, appear to have been a sort of after-thought, or 
interlineation, put in long after the original had been struck off; 
not the inv oluntary illustration of his heated fancy at the time. 

When he had a certain number of superficial feet to cover with 
tribute, Shakspeare himself was a good deal in the habit of beat- 
ing out his lumps of solid, rough ore into leaf-gold; and not un- 
frequently of counterfeiting his own coinage—working treason 
therefore against his own prerogative. { 

But a passage or two from his plays will be the best illustration 
of this truth; although it cannot be denied that Shakspeare may 
be quoted even as the scriptures are, for almost any thing; they 
against themselves apparently, and he against himself. 

Here we have Macbeth erying out, in the convulsion of his 
heart, after the murder of Duncan, whom he had just left— 


‘ Here lay Duncan ! 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood.’ 
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Now commentators may seek to justify this kind of poetry as 
they will; they may say what they please about the profound 
wisdom, sagacity, and miraculous knowledge of the human heart, 
discoverable in such passages as this. It is all—every such de- 
fence—nothing better than profanation to the memory of Shaks- 
peare. Were he alive, he would scorch them to ashes for their 
pains. They tell you, for example, that in this very passage, 
Macbeth is made to talk in eternal antithesis and metaphor—be- 
cause he isa murderer. They do not say this in so many words, 
but such is the substance of what they say. 

But, if this is true, how happens it that Macduff and the oth- 


ers all talk in the same way? Perhaps it may be because they 
are not murderers. 


For my own part, I am ready to say, without mincing the mat- 
ter at all (and I should like to see the man who has more venera- 
tion for Shakspeare than I have), I am willing to say that such 
passages are absolute nonsense ; and that all such poetry is the 
most inexcusable of Shakspeare’s faults and follies. (6) 

Show me, I would say, one single example of what is called 
poetry, in the language of any human being at such a time—wheth- 
er it be natural or affeeted—and I will give up the point forever. 
But, until then, I shall continue to regard these aberrations of 
Shakspeare, as aberrations indeed from the great path of his 
brightness. 


(6) Isit not a little extraordinary, by the way, that after all their plotting, wisdom 
and preparation, the crafty and bold lady Macbeth, assisted by the invention of her 
husband, should be able to get up no better story than she did, to.account for the 
murder of Duncan? Of the two, is it not more probable that the two favourite grooms 
of a king, in whose fidelity he had such confidence, that he appointed thentto guard 
him while he slept, did murder him ; and that having done that, they did go and 
‘smear’ their own hands, weapons and faces with his blood: and lie-down qui- 
etly in their usual place, at the door of the king’s chamber, and fall asleep ? 
Is not even this monstrous absurdity more probable, than that such a story 
should be prepared at such a time—for such a purpose—and by such people ; or 
by any human creature indeed above the capacity of a natural fool? Is it not of 
the two, more easy to believe that such a thing as the first really did take place, 
than that such a woman as lady Macbeth, and such a man as her husband, should 
have invented so foolish a tale ; and that Macduff, all awake and alive as he was 
from the first, should never have taken any notice of it, either at the time or after- 
wards ? If Johnson or Warburton had observed the blunder, they would have undoubt- 
edly argued something in this way. The murderers were so disturbed in their faculties, 
that they could not contrive a tolerable story : Or—the amazing depth, sagacity and 
knowledge of the human heart here shown by the bard, can never be sufficiently ad- 
mired. Macbeth and his wife construct a story which nobody would ever believe 
them fools enough to invent—especially if they were the real murderers. 

In King John too, Hubert is allowed to put the prince to death in one part of the 
story ; in another to burn out his good-looking eyes, fur no reason under heaven, it 
would appear, unless to gratify the mob, who in that day enjoyed the putting out of old 
Kent’s eyes in Lear. I mention this to show, in passing, how strangely insensible 
we are to the faults of a great man-—even while we sit in judgment upon them as 
commentators and critics. 
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It would be easy to cite a multitude of other illustrations on 
this point from Shakspeare ; but I shall content myself with two 
or three of the most beautiful and touching passages of Lear—that 
most natural and affecting of Shakspeare’s dramas. I would be- 
gin with that, where the old monarch, entirely overcome by the 
voice of natural affection—his heart which had withstood the 
buffeting of the storm, from within and without, like something 
impregnable, yielding all at once to the sound of gentleness and 
compassion—turns to Cordelia, and says to her(7)— 


‘If you have poison for me, I will drink it :’ 


and that, where he falls down at the feet of his unnatural daugh- 
ter, and says— 


*I do confess that I am old— 
Age is unnecessary’— 


And that, where at the first approach of poor Tom, whose piti- 


(7) To her, I say——and not, as Mr. Keane imagines, to an attendant. Perhaps 
however, Mr. Keane did not so understand the line ; and only gave it so out of his 
anxiety for distinction. But however that may be, it was a melancholy departure 
from the poet ; perhaps more jpegs | than any other to be found in Mr. Keane’s 
Richard, which is any thing but the Richard of William Shakspeare. 


Mr. Keane plays the passage in Lear which I have cited, not like the ~ father, 


so unaccustomed to pity, that he is willing to die by any hand, take any thing, even 
poison, from any hand that will deal gently with him ; so unused to the accent of 
kindness ; so ‘ mightily abused,’ that he is ready to lay down his old white head at 
the bidding of his child, and never lift it up again, if such be her command, only be- 
cause that child had borne herself affectionately toward him. No-—-Mr. Keane did 
not play that part of the character in such a natural fashion : he would not even look 
at Cordelia, nor address the words to her. He turned to the attendant, and said to 
him— 
‘If you have poison for me, I will drink it.’ 


I mention this with some emphasis, because there were disclosures of such ama- 
zing power and beauty ; so affecting and so extraordinary, in Mr. Keane’s repre- 
sentation of Lear, that every fault became tenfold more offensive by comparison. 

In a common case, it might be very well for a father to turn round rejoicingly to 
his tyrants, and tell them that he was ready to take poison from their hands, now 
that he had found his child ; but in Lear, it would be otherwise. It would prove 
that he did not feel very sensibly the restoration of his daughter ; since he was able, 
new as the sight of her face was to him, in the paroxysm of his joy, to take off his 
eyes from it ; and to turn away his head, not that he might conceal his tears, but 
that he might express his thankfulness like a taunt ; his resignation like a sneer, 
toward an attendant. 

In a common case too, there might be in the submissiveness of a father at such a 
time, something, which if well expressed by such a man as Mr. Keane, would be 
very affecting. But then the submissiveness of the kingly old Lear, would be a 
thousand times more awful at such a time. It would resemble that which he shows 
when he prostrates himself at the feet of his bad children ; or that, where he tells the 
beloved one, that he is ‘ mightily abused,’ and beseeches them all not to trifle with his 
infirmities. 
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able distraction moves even the mad Lear to expostulate with 
heaven, he turns toward him and demands— 


— if he had daughters too ? 


These passages, and a multitude of others, equally simple, and 
equally affecting, 1 would put in comparison with any of those 
which are thought poetical ; such, by the way, as that soliloquy 
of Macbeth, which begins after this fashion— 


‘If *twere done, when tis done, then ’twere well :’ 


—a piece of dramatic writing, with reverence be it spoken, which 
I take to contain within itself more intrepid nonsense, which is 
universally mistaken for beauty ; and more peculiar power, which 
is as universally misunderstood, or overlooked, not only by critics 
and commentators (in whom such a thing would be excusable) but 
by tragedians of plain common-sense, than any other piece of 
composition of the same length in this or any other language. (8) 

Yes—we have one particular thought in that very soliloquy, 
notwithstanding the absurdity of the beginning, and the outra- 
geous poetry of the conclusion ; one single thought, which prop- 
erly used by the player, would be more effectual than any other 
whole speech or scene of the play—I would not even except the 
dagger-scene itself. 

There are those who tremble even to approach the transgres- 
sions of Shakspeare. I love them the better for it ; though at the 
same time I thank heaven that lam not of their number. I would 
have no idol that could not bear the most searching investigation 
—the sharpest knife and the fiercest fire—none that would not 
bear without shrinking, to have a thousand infirmities probed 
and laid open; sure that were they multiplied into each other a 
thousand times over, he would still be the idol of those who doat 
on him because of his humanity ; because he is not perfect ; and 
because of their conviction that he was, after all, even like them- 
selves, a man made up of earth and fire—compounded only in 
different proportions. 

But, before we take up this part of the speech, let us reflect 
upon certain movements of the human heart, with which we are 
all in a greater or less degree familiar. 


(8) If *twere done when ’tis done, says Cooper ; 
If *twere done when ’tis done, says Macready ; 
If *twere done—when ’tis done, says Young ; 
If ’twere done when—’tis done, says C. Kemble ; 
Yet Shakspeare, if he meant any thing, probably meant this. If *twere done— 
that is, if we do it at all—-then ’twere well ’twere done quickly. 
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We know that when a man is about doing a great crime, there 
is a certain degree of preparation to go through with. 

No person ever had the heart, on the first thought of guilt, 
whoever he might be, to come up to the subject at once, and 
look it boldly in the face, like aman. He who is meditating a 
murder for the first time, will never approach the deed, nor the 
victim, nor the place by name, till he has become hardened or des- 
perate with reflection. He will begin afar off; and tamper with 
himself about the advantage of sin—and of sin generally, instead 
of the particular sin. By and by he comes nearer to the point. 
He begins to toy with himself about this or that particular sin— 
the taking away of another’s life, under this or that pretence ; and 
so on, gradually, step by step, precisely as if he were seeking to 
ensnare not himself, but another person ; just like the wily Rich- 
ard, when he is working upon him who was not ‘ wont to be so 
dull,’ the cousin of Buckingham—until he has brought himself to 
think not only of the particular crime and place, but of the par- 
ticular individual, whose destruction he has at heart. Till then, 
the whole affair is ‘a deed without a name ;’ and the victim, even 
to the murderer’s own thought, a man without a name. 

Are not these remarks justified by our experience of the hu- 
man heart? by all that we know of it in any way? If they are, 
let us apply them to the soliloquy of Macbeth. 

Shakspeare has made the murderer do precisely what we have 
been speaking of; and yet, whoever heard an actor deliver the 
speech as if he so understood it? and who ever heard an expound- 
er of Shakspeare even allude to it. Nobody. 

And the reason is, because the faculties of all have been occu- 
pied for ages, in finding out the meaning of that, which never 
had any meaning in it—the commencement and conclusion of 
that soliloquy. 

Men have discovered a deal of morality in that identical speech, 
although Macbeth says that if he can succeed here, he cares no- 
thing about hereafter, but is ready and willing to ‘ jump the life 
to come.’ 

Men have discovered the surprising sagacity, and all the pre- 
ternatural instinct of Shakspeare’s peculiar mind, in the confusion 
of thought, and superb nonsense, apparent in parts of that same 
soliloquy. 

Men have declared that the overpowering poetry of the con- 
clusion is without a parallel in any language (in which opinion I 
heartily concur); and yet have they all—every one of them to a 
man—continued to overlook the nature of Macbeth’s approach to 
the deed of blood—in the solitude of his own thought—as if it 
were a lion in his way. 
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He first looks at the question afar off, cautiously, and with 
averted face. He trembles. He dares not even think of a 
murder ; for a long time he cannot bring himself to think the 
name of the king. He merely alludes to him, in the first attempt, 
in a very distant way. By and by he becomes more bold, and 
thinks of him directly: But how? Not even yet by name—not 
even yet as ‘ the king ;’ but after a very strange fashion—abrupt- 
ly—as if he were afraid of being overheard : and what is yet more 
remarkable, the very first time he mentions him, he does it by a 
pronoun, as if he had mentioned his name before. He exclaims, 
as it were by a great effort—‘ He is here in double trust.’ 

But who is he? Macbeth has not mentioned the name of any 
body yet. Still however, it is one great point gained, that he has 
been able to say he. To be satisfied of the truth and solidity of 
this, we need not see a murderer preparing for the work of death 
—a woman in love for the first time will do. Observe how she 
brings herself, step by step, toward the articulation of her lover’s 
name. From the moment she is able to look him in the face, or 
to say he without flinching from herself, she is very much in the 
situation of Macbeth ; who, having pronounced the words, 


* He is here in double trust,’ 


at the very next effort, has the courage to put his hand upon the 
anointed head of the old man, without faltering or trembling ; to 
speak of him actually by his name—to call him ‘ Duncan,’ 
Having done that, his guilt is nearly consummated. He has 
overcome the awful apprehension which keeps the murderer from 
looking into the face of his intended victim: he has overleaped 
that barrier, which kept him as it were from absolute contact 
with an old man’s blood—the countenance of royalty in death. 
From that moment, having named the name of his victim and 
looked into his face, he is a murderer and a regicide. Old age 
and the kingly office; relationship and gratitude ; compassion, 
allegiance and humanity, are all trampled under foot forever. 
And to do all this were easier for Macbeth, by the time that he 
has ended the soliloquy, than it would have been for him when 


he began it—to say these few words to himself—This night I 
shall put Duncan, the king, to death. 
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ITALIAN OPERA, 


CaTALANI—PastTa InN MEDEA. 


Caraani is thought vulgar now, and Pasta is all the rage. 
Perhaps therefore, as a part of our people are trying to persuade 
themselves that they enjoy the Italian opera, though of our whole 
country, there are not a hundred natives able to understand the 
simplest Italian poetry, when recited from the stage, it may not 
be amiss to give them a little idea of the truth—of what the Ital- 
ian Opera is, and of what Pasta and Catalani are, to say nothing 
of Malibran or Velluti, the former a new star, and the latter a 
man whose best characters are better played by a woman. 

The Italian Opera ought never to be established here, and will 
never be established here, though it may get along for a week or 
two, at wide intervals, and at a most enormous charge to the pub- 
lic, in each of our principal cities; where the money spent in 
such a way, is pretty sure to belong to almost any body on earth, 
but him who spends it. Every where it is the growth of luxury 
and affectation, supported by and borne up at every cost, by 
courtly or by aristocratical pride. No where, out of Italy, is it 
the growth of national taste ; no where of a spontaneous, or gen- 
eral, or hearty relish, either for the music or the language. In 
Germany they love Italian music, to be sure ; but they love their 
own better (Der Freischutz, in their view, being worth all the 
operas of Rossini, or Mozart, or Zingarelli) and as they do not un- 
derstand the language of Italy, they do not enjoy it. In France, 
till within about a dozen or twenty years, they never knew 
what Italian music was, any more than they know what Scotch 
music is now, their Dame Blanche* to the contrary neverthe- 
less, though every body was acquainted with, or could par- 
tially understand the language, and every body sung and played 
what he called Italian music. It is but lately however, with all 
the fondness for music, to which the countrymen of Rousseau 
pretend, and for which he cut them up so severely in 1758, that 
such a thing has been heard of, beyond the limits of the empire. 
So learned, so classical, and so conceited were they, that nothin 
would be tolerated by them without a distinct and perpetual 
reference, like a running accompaniment, to the chorus of the 
Greeks. Having satisfied themselves that Paris and Athens 
were one and the same city, the Parisians and the Athenians one 
and the same people, nothing could persuade them that the man- 


* Founded on the White Lady of Sir Walter Scott ; La Dame Blanche is an op- 
era about which they affect a wonderfal enthusiasm. 
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ner in which the Greek tragedies were undoubtedly chanted to 
the accompaniment of musical instruments, was not perfectly a la 
Frangaise. Lately however, by the help of the government, up- 
on which it is a very heavy tax, an Jtalian opera has come to be 
regarded by the French as a very understandable amusement, 
and the music of Italy as next to theirown. But the people “ 
Paris—even of Paris, would never support an Italian opera for a 
month, unaided by the government. Nor do they even with the 
help of the government. The treasury is always empty—the 
public always inarrear. Soin England. The price of admission 
to the Italian opera of London, or king’s Theatre, as it is called 
there, by way of pre-eminence, is half a guinea fo the pit, or nearly 
two dollars and three quarters of our money, if we include ex- 
change. This renders the company more select and more fash- 
ionable, and a ticket for a private box, which may sometimes be 
had of the nobility (who are in the habit of underselling each 
other in tickets for the pit, by the help of their tradesmen) a very 
desirable distinction. It is the king’s theatre too—we must not 
overlook that ; for although both of the large theatres of London 
may be allowed to advertise themselves to the world as His majes- 
ty’s servants, playing by his leave, still the king’s theatre, properly 
and safely speaking, is the Italian opera. Next, it is the only 
place accessible to the multitude, which is known to be fashion- 
able among the higher orders of nobility—who regard every other 
show in which the public may participate, as vulgar; and it is 
only by chance that you ever see a personage of high rank at any 
other house. Moreover, the Italian opera is known to be kept 
up at a very considerable outlay, not merely of the countenance 
or patronage of the monarch, but of the funds of the nobility : it 
is by far the largest house, and so far as the scenery, the specta- 
cle, the dancing and the music, the novelty and the expense go, 
it is altogether superior to every other. 

At no other can the people hear the Italian language—at no 
other can they ever see, or hope to see the same select company, 
or the same actors,and at no other—not even at a half-guinea 
concert in the Argyle-Rooms, can they ever hope to be so dis- 
tinguished. And yet, with all this to keep the Italian opera alive 
in the largest capital of the greatest power on earth, with the 
patronage of Royalty and nobility, high prices, two nights a week 
of performance for a small part of the year, instead of every night 
for nine or ten months of the year, as at most of the other theatres, 
and a great desire with every body to appear acquainted with the 
language and the music of Italy, the Italian opera at London is 
never resorted to as the other theatres are ; it languishes year after 
year, and is always a heavy and growing charge upon the stock- 
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holders. It is not the expense that keeps people away—for at 
any time a pit-ticket for the opera may be had for a little more than 
a box-ticket for Covent Garden or Drury Lane ; and the middling 
classes of London are numerous enough, wealthy enough, and lib- 
eral enough to crowd three such houses, every night of the year. 
”"o—it is the want of relish for Italian music, and their utter igno- 
rance of the language. Many proofs might be given here ; but one 
or two will suffice. When Catalani was engaged at the king’s the- 
atre the last time she was in England, she got leave to appear on 
the stage of Drury Lane or Covent Garden, we forget which, 
though we saw her at the time—nor is it material to the issue. 
The public were admitted to this theatre at the usual charge, 
three-and-sixpence a head for the pit, until a certain hour, after 
which they were admitted for half-price. Catalani was a fa- 
vourite with the people at this very time, on account of her 
magnificent style of singing—not a bravura, nor a passage of 
this or that opera, but God save the King, which was always sung, 
together with several other of her finest and most favoured ef- 
forts in sacred music ( Another passion of the people, if you would 
believe the newspapers ) after the half-price hour : and yet there 
was always room enough and to spare. Would it not be ridicu- 
lous to say now, that the English people were kept away from in- 
dulging in what they delighted, like the Lazzaroni of Naples, by 
the expense? Night after night, when a play is played, though the 
house may be crowded to the ceiling, the moment the half-price 
hour has arrived, the people pour in through every avenue, like 
a mob at a fire, till there is no room to move or breathe. And 
yet the English people are fond of music—but it is their own mu- 
sic, not the music of Italy. They hold their breath to hear Miss 
Stevens warble a Scotch air, they actually enjoy Braham’s Kelvin 
Grove, and the Smile again, my bonnie Lassie, of Sapio; but 
they never enjoy—look at their eyes, and observe their behaviour 
at the opera, and judge for yourself—they never enjoy the best 
of the Italian music ; and whatever they may say of Miss Paton 
(lady Lenox) they never did enjoy her brilliant music a thou- 
sandth part so much as they do the sweet lisping of Miss Stevens, 
or the roguish trampery of Madame Vestris, or the vulgar, 
though hearty English singing of Miss Love. Let Scots wha hae, 
or Who'll buy a broom, or Nid, nid noddin’, or Braham’s— 
* My love is like the sun, 
That through the heavens doth run ; 


But hers is like the moon, 
That wandereth—up and down ;— 


—let either of these be heard at the door of the opera-house, in the 
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middle of the grandest opera that ever was performed, and the 
house would be emptied as suddenly as if the foundations had 
given way—if it were made up of the middle or the lower order 
of the English ; and it would be so with the nobility, if they were 
not more on their guard, and better disciplined in their pretension. 

But if this is true of England, or of the English; if they can- 
not support an Italian opera, with all their ‘ means and appliances 
to boot,’ with their wealth, leisure, and numbers, aided by the 
strength, and power, and fashion of the whole empire, what can 
we expect to do—even at New-York? The answer may be made 
by an appeal to one fact. We are English all over; in our af- 
fectation, our extravagance, and our folly—we want to persuade 
our next-door neighbours, and the people over sea, by the help 
of our newspapers, that we understand the Italian language and 
enjoy the Italian music ; and yet the very first night of the Sig- 


norina Garcia’s appearance at New-York, the only approach to a_ 
prima donna, and the only good singer they ever heard, the en- 
lightened lovers of the Italian opera there, who really do enjoy 
as they ought, Auld Lang Syne, Blue bonnets over the border, 
The Campbells are coming, &c. &c., called for Sweet Home, and 
cheered it enthusiastically ! Need we say another word to prove 
that the Italian opera can have no business here, these ten thou- 


sand ages? 

Caratant.—Let us now try to give a sketch of Catalani, and 
after that a review of Pasta, in some one of her chief characters. 
Catalani in stature is about five feet six, half a head in fact, and 
a whole head in appearance higher than Pasta, except in occasional 
passages, where the latter shoots up like an apparition before you, 
and eclipses even the stately carriage of Catalani, while she pours 
out her God snavethe King. She is not handsome, though very 
dignified, and rather agreeable ; she treads the stage finely, with 
a sort of marching tread—while Pasta treads it more naturally, 
and somewhat in the style of Keane. There is too much of a 
theatrical bearing about her head ; and though she acts well for 
a prima donna, yet as an actress, Catalani is not to be named with 
Pasta. She is unstable, haughty, and accustomed to absolute 
obedience and great nicety, in others. As for herself, she is hardly 
acquainted with the rudiments of musie ; and is not even remark- 
able for fineness or quickness of ear. The author of a book on 
Italian singing, Ferrari, who was exceedingly intimate with her, 
told an Edinburgh professor of music, from whom a writer in the 
London Literary Gazette, of 1828, had the story, that she barely 
knew her notes. “She sung a great deal at one time, with the 
dutchess of Hamilton, he says, and one day she missed eight bars. 
She coloured deeply on being told of her error ; but was not 
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aware of it till then. Ata public concert once, to accommodate 
her voice, ‘ Comfort ye my people’* was transposed ; but to pre- 
vent the transition from offending the ears of the audience, it 
was concluded to transpose the overture which immediately pre- 
ceded it ; and Catalani’s ear never detected the alteration.” But 
this may not be considered so wonderful, when we are told that 
the celebrated Incledon, who was here, hardly knew the gamut, 
and that Banti could not name a note. Her style, however, is 
magnificent—we have heard her frequently, and in her best 
days ; and no singer ever agitated our blood like her—the bugle- 
toned Catalani. Her voice may be likened to the loud warb- 
ling of the largest-throated singing birds—we know of nothing 
else to compare it with: it is like nothing else, either vocal or 
instrumental—it is not reedy, nor is there any vibration to be 
perceived in it; but the tone is that of a smooth liquid body, 
running swiftly through a silver pipe—ringing and swelling loud- 
er and louder as it runs. Her shake is entirely her own—it 


appears to be upon more than two notes, with all the divisions 
distinctly and beautifully marked and filled. There is a great 
deal of sincerity in her singing too; she feels every breath and 
every note, and you may observe a beautiful inward agitation 
about the mouth and lower part of the face, not merely of the 
muscles, the glottis or the epiglottis, but of the heart and soul, 


and a rush of blood to her face and neck, such as we see in the 
deeper tragedy of Keane, though without any appearance of 
trick or effort, with a contraction of the forehead which proves 
her to be in earnest. We should say that her style was charac- 
terised by great simplicity and volubility, rather than brilliancy, 
correctness, or showiness. In her Il fanatico de la musica, the 
variations were perfectly astonishing; the flexibility, power, 
sweetness and rapidity of her execution, exceeded all that has 
ever been recorded of the human voice. In the first part you 
would observe a striking resemblance to the Scotch music, and 
therefore a confirmation of what Mr. Phillips used to say, when 
he lectured here, about the quantity of Italian, pure Italian, to be 
found in the familiar songs of Incledon, and the most beautiful of 
the uncorrupted Scotch and Irish airs.—By the by, that man did 
more to establish a good taste in music here, than all the rest of 
the male singers we have had. With her agitation others were 
agitated ; when her eyes filled, theirs filled ; and we have seen the 
whole house moved as in the depth of tragedy, when she repeat- 
ed a bravura; a mysterious, undefinable sympathy spread over 
the whole house, after which, they who had engaged every foot 


* The opening of the Messiah, 
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of room, weeks and weeks before she appeared, and wept at the 
sound of her voice, without understanding a word of the lan- 
guage uttered by her, took it into their heads before a twelve- 
month was over, that Catalani was vulgar. 

Pasta. And now for a sketch of her successor. We never 
shall forget the first time we ever saw Pasta, All Europe was 
ringing with her praise ; and it required no little management, as 
well as interest, to secure a pe opportunity of hearing and 
seeing her to advantage. At last however, we contrived to steal 
into the opera-house for a half hour, while she was doing Tan- 
eredi. We had never seen that opera; knew nothing of the plot, 
and after securing a place, waited for Pasta to appear. Mean- 
while we were somewhat astonished at the playing and singing 
of a youth, apparently about the age of twenty-two, with a vulgar, 
mild, inexpressive face, bad legs, and a bad shape altogether. 
Once the idea flitted over our mind that he wasa woman. Parts 
of what he did were fine, parts capital, and parts wonderful ; yet 
he was not cheered ; nor did we suspect the truth till just before we 
came away. It was Pasta—she disappointed us dreadfully. She 
ought never to appear in such a part. Male attire is as unbe- 
coming, as female attire is becoming, to her dignity and beauty of 
carriage. Her disdainful tread, her sweeping drapery, her mag- 
nificent, though unstately declamation, her easy movement, her 
breadth of chest, and her ponderous jaw, are all thrown away in 
a male part. 

The best thing we ever saw her in after this, was her celebra- 
ted Medea ; and of this we shall now give a somewhat more de- 
tailed account. Figure to yourself in the first place, a short, 
thick woman, with a vulgar and heavy, though somewhat ¢lassie- 
al head. We know what we say, and we mean what we say— 
Mr. West, our countryman, who painted her portrait, and a mul- 
titude more, who believe her head to be the finest in the world, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. They mistake the power of 
speech for the power of beauty, talent for shape, elegance for 
outline. Captivated, astonished and awed by the actress, they 
pass it all to the credit of the woman. But the truth is precisely 
what we say. Off the stage, Madam Pasta is a vulgar-looking 
woman, with a square-built head, of no beauty to be observed by 
a stranger. 

The music of Medea is by Mayer; the plot briefly this. Medea, 
the enchantress, being jealous of Jason’s love for Creusa, destroys 
her by the gift of a jewelled vest, worn by Creusa at her bridal with 
Jason, and then puts her two children to death. 

Caradori, a modest, light-haired, English-looking woman, un- 
dertook the part of Creusa on the particular night in question, 
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and supported it admirably; Curioni played Jason (Giasone) ; 
Porto, Creontes, and Torri, GEgeus, all first-rate opera-tives, and 
the subordinates were of a piece with the chief. : 

Medea first appears in Act I, Scene IV. She enters with a 
rapid soliloquy. 

* Come ! sen riede ! e non rivolge a Medea ? 
Tanto, no, da Giason m’attendea, 
O reo presagio, accolta ho la smania nel sen. 


At this moment we could not help thinking her face both vul- 
gar and inexpressive. It was by no means well marked ; she was 
too fat, her arms were heavy and shapeless, her figure bad,—in 
fact she was decidedly what Byron hated—* a dumpy woman.” 
Her smile was weak when she tried to express hatred or scorn ; 
and she worked her mouth and face about before the Corinthians 
who stood by her and played the chorus, very much like a nursery- 
maid, trying to give the children about ber an idea of barn-trage- 


dy. In the following passage, for example, she showed no sort 
of emotion. 


Cessate—intesi—(O mio furor !)—tremate— 


which may be read thus: 


Silence—I’ve heard you—see my wrath, and tremble. 


But when she came to the word vili, in the next line, she 
threw herself out with considerable power. 


Partite, Ovili . . . . 
Begone, wretches ! 


And also here— 


Giorno infelice ! 0 ciel ! sorte funesta ! 
Unhappy day! Oh heaven—O mournful fate ! 


But in the latter part of the scene, where Jason appeared, Me- 
dea broke out with a bolder and stormier character. Her ten- 
derness here too, the gentle dropping of her eyes, her beseeching 
attitude, the expostulating, heart-broken cadence of her voice,— 
we never shall forget either look or tone; they reminded us in- 
stantly of the most touching manner of our Mrs. Duff, who by the 
by is decidedly the best living actress we know of. 


Fuggir mi vuoi! Barbaro! a me soltanto 
_ il fuggir, dal mio nemico io fuggo, 
dalla tua consorte. 
Which may be rendered—Would’st thou fly me, Barbarian! It 


— me alone to fly. I fly before my foe ; but thou before thy 
e. 
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Jason replies by telling her that he is not her enemy, and that 
he pities her; upon which follows a magnificent burst of eloquence, 
attitude and music. 

Pieta ne senti! E puoi lontan dagli occhi tuoi. 
Condannarmi a morir ! 
Thou pitiest me ! and yet afar from thee, condemnest me to die. 


And here, the subdued grief, gentleness and love, not only of 
her look, but of her very breathing, were inimitable. Again she 
a us of the sweetest and most touching manner of Mrs. 

uff. 


Tremi quand’io non tremo ? 

Onor dicesti ? Edi tradir chi t’ama, 
Onor da te si chiama? Ah questo, ingrato, 
Questo @ il maggior de’ delitti tuoi. 


Why tremble when I tremble not ? Honour, sayst thou? And 
doth honour bid thee betray her who loves thee ? Ungrateful man, 
this, this is the greatest of thy crimes (delitti.) Delitti, says Jason, 


Delitti ! 0 Donna e puoi 
Rimproverarne a me ? 


Crimes, lady ? Me canst thou reproach with aught ? 
Her reply was full of boding solemnity. 


Si tutti ? miei: 

Il frutto ne cogliesti, e reo non sei ? 
Dove n’andri ? Dove il fratello uccisi ? 
Dove il padre tradii? Dove di Pelia 
Squarciai le membra sol per te spietato. 


Yes, of all mine. Thou hast gathered the fruits, and art thou 
not guilty ? Whither shall I go? Where my slain brother lies? 
Where I betrayed my father? Where limb from limb I tore Pelia 
—and all for thee? 

To this, after a reply of Jason, succeeded a passage full of in- 
treaty, though intended by the author and the music for irony. 
Her sweet melancholy smile went to the heart of every body that 
saw her, and the concluding line was prodigious, though only pre- 
parative to a burst of power in the single word Jo, (1, or myself) 
which never could be surpassed. 


Vano pretesto ! Ah senza trono e regno 
Restar t’increbbe ; e da Creusa in dono 
Bramasti regno e trono 

Parla ; gli avrai da me: purché tu m’ami 
Quanto la terra chiude 2 in tuo poter. 


It may be enough to render the two last lines here. Speak ! 
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what would’st thou have? If thou but lovest me, whatever the 
earth contains is in thy power. 

Jason remonstrates with her now, begs her to take pity on her- 
self, to remember that she is no longer a queen, that she wished 
to restore to him his father’s throne, and concludes by saying— 
What can I hope? What is there left for me ? 


Che sperar posso ? che mi resta ? 


And here comes the finest effort of her tragic power ; a perfect 
thunder-burst of splendor and strength. 

Io! she cries, throwing up her arms with a vehement and 
queenlike swelling of the chest; Jo! her body arched backward 
from the traitor to whom she is appealing, her right arm stretched 
away toward the skies, and her left fixed a little lower, as if to 
show him that having her—Jo !—he had all that could be wished 
for in heaven or earth. 

To this, which may be regarded as the finest isolated point in 
the whole opera, succeeded a number of minor passages that were 
very beautiful, and two or three decided failures. In— 


Mira,—O dio !—Medea ti prega 
Versa pianto a peidi tuoi ; 
* * * * 


Voglio il core ; amor vogl’io ; 


Behold, O heaven, Medea prays thee, pouring her tears upon 
thy feet * * * She asks thy heart—thy love—her humility 
and grief were very affecting ; but her mounting wrath, and her 
final resolution, were both feebly expressed. In the last scene of 
the second act too, where she is called upon to express rage, with 
the help of Ggeus (Signor Torri) she was absolutely weak, in- 
efficient in every way, paltry. In the quintetto that follows, 
where Jason and Creusa occupy the foreground, swearing faith 
to each other, and Medea with Gigeus the back, showering curses 
upon both—Medea walked the stage, and communicated with 
(Egeus like a woman giving directions for a dinner-party to her 
head butler. And where she rushes in, seizes a torch, and brand- 
ishing it wildly overturns the altar, just as Jason and Creusa, led 
by her father, approach it, she failed miserably—miserably. 


Vanne a terra, altar funesto ! 
Empi ! ognun tremar dovra. 


In fact she did not brandish the torch at all; but held it up as 
a link-boy would, before a pedestrian member of the beef-steak 
club ; then ran up and put it out, by dabbing the end of it on 
what looked like a table, though intended for an altar. The whole 
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scene was wretehed—unspeakably tame, a sort of melo-dramatic 
failure ; with no rage, no scorn, no sublime steadiness, no resolute 
grandeur, simple and positive as death. We expected much ; we 
saw—nothing. But at the conclusion of the scene, where having 
seized Creusa at the altar, she cries out— 


Vieni, invano fuggirmi vorresti. 
Come ! it is in vain that you would hope to escape me ! 


and where, after they were all surrounded by the Athenian troops, 
she had nothing to do but walk the stage, Medea ‘ was herself again.’ 

But we must not overlook the celebrated incantation-scene ; 
for there it was that her face changed materially for the first time 
to the depth of tragedy, to the paleness of unspeakable wo. The 
lurid light was admirably contrived, like that we see in Der 
Freischutz ; her forehead was now lofty and Juno-like, with its 
lamping tiara. Every shadow was where it would be in bold 
and sharply-chiselled sculpture. She wore a dress too, emi- 
nently fitted for the picture. It was a heavy crimson drapery, 
which hung about her like the folds of India crape, and on it were 
blood-coloured and fiery figures wrought with effulgent tinsel, 
and growing more and more luminous, in the stronger and strong- 
er light that grew with her incantation. These figures were em- 
broidered on the edge, and about the waist and on the skirts like 


a falling scarf; and then she wore a black veil, which floating 
backward from the top of her tiara, fell to her very feet, giving a 
portentous altitude to her stature. At the time of the subterra- 
nean noise, indicating the approach of the summoned spirits, her 
countenance grew more and more expressive at every breath, till 
at the words— 


Penetrs la tua voce sotterra ; 
Acheronte varcammo per te. 


Thy voice hath penetrated the subterranean deep : 
We have left Acheron for thee ! 


it became wonderfully beautiful, eager, womanish and sublime, 
So too in the chorus—Lo sara and Morira. 

But the finest scene, take it altogether, was that of the prison : 
Act II. Scene VI. There was no start, no stage-trick with Me- 
dea from the beginning to the end; but every tone, every look, 
every movement, was brimful of the deepest love and the ten- 
derest grief—the quiet expression of absolute power: it was al- 
together a broken-hearted woman we saw now. Medea comes 
to set Egeo, the lover of Creusa—the betrothed of Giasone, 
free. Surprised at the apparition of the enchantress, of whose 
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unhallowed power he was ignorant, he asks how she came, and 
who conducted her. “ Jl desio di salvarti,” she says in a low, 
sweet voice— 


Ti desi di salvarti: in me confida ; 
Tutto cede a Medea; s’apron le porte 
A voglia mia ; d’ogni prigione infrante 
Cadono Je catene a cenni miei. 

Parti tosto, o signor, libero sei. 


That is—“‘ The desire to save you: put faith in me; every 
thing yields to Medea; gates open at my will; prisons yield, 
chains fall at a signal from me. Depart Sir—you are free !” 

But in the celebrated scene VIII. (a colonade with galleries, 
and a view of the sea) where she appears with her two children, 
preparing to put them to death, we were grievously disappointed, 
up to the moment, when after lifting the dagger, she stops and 
covers her face with her hands; breaking out into the most 
touching and delightful gushes of tenderness and sorrow—caress- 
ing them like a mother, kissing the forehead of each with her 
hand behind the head to support it, while she looks into the little 
one’s eyes, stooping so as to bring her profile into a line with 
both, and form a most beautiful picture, and singing as from the 
very depth of a widow’s heart— 


Ah ! che tento? o figli miei 

Mi rendete il sangue mio ; 

Quello sol versar vogl’io 

Che vi diede il traditor. 

Ah ! what would I? O my babes, 
Give me back my blood, 
That only would I spill, 
Which you to the traitor owe. 


But the subterranean chorus accompanies her, encouraging her 
to the work of death, and growing more and more importunate, 
as she grows more and more irresolute, until! at last, just as she has 
uttered the words— 

Venite al sen materno, 
Ad ottener pieta 


Come to your mother’s heart— 
And there find pity ! 


it breaks out with new strength, and rouses her to tenfold fury, 
by threatening her. She springs toward her children, erying 


Ah! no ; fuggite—un Dio 

In voi m’addita il padre. 

Ah no ; fly! a 

Tn you reveals your father to me ! 


— 
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At hearing which, the children fly, and are pursued by her, over- 
taken, and the descending blow is seen just as they pass beyond 
the view of the audience. The idea was good, the children ad- 
mirably trained, but this part of the work was a failure—a dead 
failure in Medea. 

After this, having put her children to death ; she reappears on 
the stage in a car drawn by dragons that vomit fire, and coil and 
heave and throw forth flashes of blue and blood-coloured vapour, 
till the whole stage is illuminated with a portentous light, such as 
we may see hovering about the march of a defeated army. At 
last the flames are of a bright gold colour; the sea and sky of 
the deepest and finest blood colour. Take it altogether it was a 
magnificent show, superior in fact to the London representation 
of Der Freischutz, when the rivalry and wealth of three differ- 
ent houses were engaged in working up the horrors of the catas- 
trophe ; but the music here was feeble, and the whole bearing and 
behaviour unworthy of Pasta. 

Our readers have now a detailed and circumstantial account 


of the two great opera-queens of our age. Hereafter we may » 


give them a companion piece, with Mad. Malebran, Sontag, or 
some other for a subject. 





TRIP TO PARIS. 


By a New-ENGLANDER. 


April 14.—At twelve minutes after ten, A. M. set sail from the © 


tower, London, for Calais. Came ina coach as far as the cus- 
tom-house, where we were stopped by a waterman, who took our 
baggage—luggage they say here, and rowed us round by the 
tower-stairs—the very place our coach would have taken us to, 
if we had not been brought to by a trick of the ferry, accompanied 
by a deal of enquiry about Lord Melville, gentlemen! By this 
manceuvre we had double fare to pay ; coach fare and boat fare. 
Twenty-eight passengers aboard : 33 shillings if you pass a cer- 
tain line, supposed to be on the deck, though invisible ; some 
shillings less for the passage and sixpence off in the price of din- 
ner, if you do not. Several began as I did, when we first went 
aboard, by taking the cheaper end of the boat, and keeping as 
close to the imaginary line as we might for our money’s worth, 
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resolved not to be shamed out of our sixpences by a foolish pride. 
But one by one they gave up, and so did I—all those who were 
not allowed to pass the line trying to abolish the distinction by 
keeping midships ; and all those who had paid for the distinction 
holding themselves as far from it as they could get, in the hope of 
making it still more evident ; some crowding to the poop, and some 
looking as if they wished to get still farther, when they saw any 
well-dressed stranger eying them from the shore. But one by one 
the former passed over it—not a few like Cesar over the Rubi- 
con, before counting the cost. Behold how strong is the desire 
of liberty. A woman who has not been out of doors for a month, 
and who, if you would let her alone, would not go out for another, 
even to air herself, would break her neck out of a three pair-of- 
stairs window, if you should insist upon her staying at home. So 
here. We should have thought it very unreasonable to pay the 
difference in the price, if we had been urged to do it by the eap- 
tain, or a party interested ; but being left to judge for ourselves, 
we threw away our sixpences with an air, and had our money’s 
worth. Reader, do you perceive the connexion? But twenty- 
three paying passengers aboard to-day ; has carried 175; and onee 
carried 700 on a trip to Noire. Great falling off in the business, 
—every body has been to Paris. 

No plate aboard except a pair of sugar-tongs; the spoons pew- 
ter, heavy and clumsy, the ware ditto ditto. Cooking abomina- 
ble, worse than we ever see on board our American boats ; at- 
tendance pretty much the same; steward running hither and 
thither in his shirt sleeves, with dirty trowsers and waistcoat ; 
he and the captain both very yankeeish. ‘Terrible jarring at eve- 
ry revolution of the wheel—much worse even than the boats 
which ply over the Irish channel. Nobody aboard able to speak 
’ French! except the sailor whom I heard of at table, but did not 
see, and the captain, who was reported to understand it, though 
he kept wonderfully close before me. On the passage, a foreign- 
er made a set at me, and after several attempts at conversation, 
which failed, succeeded in saying Dere iss not goot many peeples 
apoart do tay. He had evidently made the speech for me, and 
was a very intelligent fellow, though I believe in my heart a 
Tutchman. 

As we drew near Calais, we saw a revolving light, and a huge 
full moon, with a cloud like a wedge, cleaving her intwo. The 
pier was large, massive, and well built, and there I saw for the 
first time in my life, one of the gens d’armes, blue coated, high- 
capped and white-belted across and athwart. We arrived at half 
past eleven, at the Bourbon Hotel. A very good house. For the 
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encouragement of others, who may like to know the truth, I shall 





keep an account of the cost and charges. 
Coach to the Steam-boat, London - - 


- 5 6 
Waterman - - « © < « «> 
Dinner and porter - - - - - . 4 
Passage : - : - ° ‘ é 1 13 
Steward - - - - s . é 1 
Tea - - - . ° « * wu: ¥ 
Gate in Calais - - - . . . 6 


From London to Calais, 
or (including exchange) ¢ 11,31. 

At the Bourbon-Hotel we had an English-grate in a large fire- 
place for burning wood, with bellows and irons ugly and crooked 
enough—just as we may see them in our country. To me these 
things are delightful, the wood, bellows and andirons—they have 
the look of old playfellows ; I have not seen them for an age ; coal 
—coal—coal—dust, pokers and grates, have I been familiar with 
now for two or three long years. By the by—our andirons are 
properly and-brasses, are they not? Or should they be written 
hand irons or hand brasses? Or do we not employ a super- 
fluous conjunction whenever we say shovels, tongs and and- 
irons? May it not be that originally these articles, being all made 
together and invoiced together by the manufacturer, stood thus 
on paper—shovels, tongs and irons? English carpets on the floors 
—the former not large enough by a deal for the latter. 

April 15. Sunday. Walk round the ramparts—the ramparts 
of Calais! that canonized town, the chief citizens of which were 
saved from the wrath of the English Edward by the beautiful 
courage and spirit of an English wife. Loud. talking out of all 
the windows, one after another, along a whole row; children 
marching about in caps and ribbands, with hair dressed like that 
of grown-up women ; girls of thirteen and fourteen stop in the 
middle of the street and pull up their clothes, almost as high as 
their knees, to show their feet, or shoes. Saw the garters of one 
as she walked by me with an opera air, téte levée. All appear 
to be very particular about the dressing of their feet ; wearing 
their shoes too small, I fear, and thereby spoiling the ankle. 
French feet are generally plump and small, with a high-instep; 
French ankles rather too plump for ankles, whatever they might 
be for wrists ; natural effect of wearing very tight shoes. Chil- 
dren about me on every side, gambling with dice for gingerbread ; 
beggars, begging not for themselves, but for each other. J say, 
cried a little fellow who stole up to me, as I sat on the pier- 
head, and seated himself down at my elbow, looking me up in the 
face, and querying with himself whether he should say Jean-bull, 
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Go-dam, or bif stek—J say! with a strong emphasis on I. Hé bien, 
said I, qu’est-ce que tu dis? J say, repeated the boy in the same soft, 
odd tone, with the same look of roguish entreaty ; it was all heknew 
of English, and that he had picked up on the wharf, and mistook 
for an oath perhaps, from hearing it used more frequently or 
more earnestly than other parts of speech, by persons calling to 
others, or trying to engage their attention—J say! repeated the 
boy ; un sous pour lui, — to another boy, who not being 
able to talk Ingliss, kept aloof. I shook my head—pour lui ou 
pour toi? Un pauvre sous, un pauvre petit sous, continued the 
boy, with a look of archness not to be resisted. I was obliged to 
shell out. 

What round-shouldered, slovenly-looking, diminutive fellows 
the military are! Upon my word, they are not to be com- 
pared, in size or deportment, with the commonest of our uniform- 
ed militia; they are all a sort of countrified gensd’armes. Those 
about the custom-house were in dark bottle-green ; the officers 
had sometimes a military air, though it was mingled with a sort 
of dancing-school or drum-major manner ; not a private soldier 
to be seen, who would be called trig with us—to say nothing of 
the soldiers of England, the finest looking troops on earth. About 
five hundred of the regulars went by me on their way from 
church ; the captains of every little company wearing two gold ep- 
aulets, and trampling the earth like so many conquerors of Egypt, 
or victors in a thousand battles of Lodi, Jena and Austerlitz ; 
the drum-majors, however, with their high, richly-ornamented 
walking-staves, beat every thing that I ever saw off the stage, all 
hollow ; and the pioneers, with their long, black, bear-skin beards, 
broad-axes and white leather-aprons, were a most formidable crew 
to be sure. At church, where they had a picture said to be Ru- 
bens, which nobody that ever saw a picture by Rubens could look 
at without laughing, the multitude as usual in Catholic countries, 
were very busy ; some kneeling, some sitting and looking about 
and talking, in the midst of their prayers. Others were strolling 
about, as if they were in a great auction-room, or the vestibule of a 
theatre. The guide wore a cocked-hat, a military-dress and a 
sword, while showing me over the church on a sabbath-day. 
Boys very ready at threatening,—look fierce at each other de haut 
en bas; they even offer a blow ; but when it comes to the pinch, 
they stop and back out—and even receive a blow from a smaller 
boy without returning it. Nobody ever saw that occur on the other 
side of the channel—seldom on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The boys of England are the best natured and the bravest fellows 
in the world. If they quarrel, it is like men; and like men they 
fight it out, without calling names, or getting in a passion. 
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Talk of our New-England inquisitiveness—why, in every 
of the world you are pestered with nearly as much. A Mr, 
Northcote, a Liverpool merchant, drew up to me as I sat at my 
breakfast. Going over? said he. Nosir. Oh—ah—jest arrived ? 
Yes sir. Come inthe Lord Melville? Yes sir. What passage? I 
told him. Goingon? Yessir. I’ve seen you, I believe ; do you not 
recollect me? No sir. Such is the very dialogue I had with a 
middle-aged, well-dressed, respectable-looking Englishman. I 
was not averse to talking—that any body may perceive ; but I 
was determined to see how far Mr. Northcote would go. We 
were afterwards better acquainted. 

Their mode of begging here is very droll. A man works his 
way up to you, by the help of a dog and a stick—un pauvre aveu- 
gle, and prays for something, ‘ pour mon dimanche,’ though it be- 
ing Monday when he asks, there are six days before son dimanche. 
But Sunday being a day of amusement with them, all their earn- 
ings for the week probably, are put aside for the sabbath. Gen- 
erally, I observe, they ask for something for the sabbath; for 
their sabbath too, or for a festival-day, un jour de féte ; the Eng- 
lish for something to drink, or something to make them drink ; 
hence the story of Swift, who gave a fellow a salt-herring, and 
published the joke throughout London, thereby putting a stop 
forever to that particular mode of speech. 

16. Monday. Arrived at Amiens. Holiday here. People 
rigged out in tall white caps, and gowns of scarlet and blue, both 
of the most brilliant and showy dye. Of a truth, the French are 
wonderfully happy in their dressing ; they do not scruple to as- 
sociate the most unapproachable colours ; and yet we are seldom 
or never offended by the combination. They are about me now 
like ambulating flower-beds ; but the most delightful part of the 
picture is their cheerfulness, their unaffected, innocent and pe- 
culiar gayety. They must be a happy people, say what we may 
of their poverty and their government ; it is written all over the 
foreheads of the peasantry, heard in every laugh. The cathe- 
dral here is magnificent. Beggars plenty enough. Un sous, said a 
good-natured hearty-looking chap that passed nearme. Non. A 
bow, accompanied with the same look, and the same smile, was the 
answer. Had he received a five-franc piece, instead of being refus- 
ed a sous, he could have done no more—a cuff or a kick, he would 
have done no less. Here too, as in England, there were dwarfs to 
be seen by the score ; better made, prettier and smaller dwarfs than 
we ever see in America. One fellow without legs, who dwelt in 
a tub like Diogenes, paid mea visit, tub and all, by swinging him- 
self toward me on his hands, first one side and then the other, 
pretty much as theydo at the gymnasium, with the parallel-bars. 
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17. Tuesday morning, three o’clock. Arrive at Paris: five 
before we get away from the searchers and excisemen. We were 
passed by at Calais; little or no enquiry was made, no private 
search, though I expected it. But they appeared to know a 
smuggler, even of needles and cotton-cambrics, at a glance. But 
here let me pull up, and tell what it cost me to get so far. 

From London to Calais, - . - $11 70 

At Calais, seeing churches, &c. Oise francs 6 

Beggars - - - - - - 2 

Fare 55, tavern-bill 20, extra luggage 10 85 

Courier and postillion - - - - 

Porter 1,5; breakfast 3,4; sundries 1; 

Dinner 5,4 ; porter at Paris 2 


Or at 20 cts the frane . 


Whole expense from London to Paris 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Lirrte GrammMani1an—intended for Preparatory Schools. By a Tea- 
cher. Boston, Munroe & Francis. New-York, C. S. Francis. 

A very good book of the sort ; and eminently calculated to give children a familiar 
understanding of that almost unintelligible science for a child, grammar. The plan 
is this. A natural order, as it is called, is pursued by the author, or contriver rather, 
for he has united the system of the Abbé Grautier with a portion of mnemonics ; 
definitions that are really very , Clear and easy, are given, illustrated by well- 
contrived pictures, and followed by ingenious little stories, wherein the several parts 
of speech are successively italicised. We recommend it earnestly to the teachers 
of infant, sabbath, and preparatory schools. 

But, a word here of the natural order observed. Is it a fact that children use 
the adjective, article and verb before they do the pronoun? We believe not. A 
child says apple~me—and so say the first principles of mupuage. Perhaps too, in- 
stead of saving Give me a red apple, as we say ; or apple--red--a—give me, as the 
Teacher supposes, he would say, apple—me-—-give—red, and nothing more till he 
had learnt grammar. 


Oration before the New-Hampshire Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa. By Fred- 
erick Hall, M. D., Principal of the Mount-Hope Institution. Baltimore, J. Robinson. 
Barring the title of the society, the Alpha of the New-Hampshire Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, which appears rather arrogant, if interpreted fairly as the first of that society ; 
Lg pale ce gale pt gpa t ie pa cle pean oie f spir- 
its for example) and which might be changed perhaps with propriety to the Om 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, there is nothing in this pamphlet, from the frat word of the 
title-page, to the last of the oration, which does not deserve high praise. Take it 
Slees laneuanh oo ae Se wd, te Modedine al ae aoa 
is powerful, ing sound, the illustrations apt and t, 
with the exception of two on page 6.“ When Michael Angelo bade the canvass peak, 
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vel not burn to bea painter ?’’ and *‘ They, like the magnet, acquired strength 
m action. 

P. 8S. Michael Angelo never painted on canvass, nor ever in oil but once, when 
he assisted a pupil, Sebastian del Piombo, in working up the raising of Lazarus. Is 
it a fact that the magnet acquires strength from action ? 

NewMan’s Ruetoric--second edition. Portland, Shirley & Hyde. pp. 252. 

The author of this little work is the professor of Rhetoric in Bowdoin-College. In 
it the principles and rules of style are inferred from examples in writing-——the only 
proper way of obtaining rules in language or any thing else. We have seen it be- 
fore ; and had it reviewed before in the ¥. and B. L. G. But we have run over it 
now with a new feeling of approbation. It is a work admirably suited to give read- 
ers a taste as well asa knowledge in style, a relish as well as a judgment for the 
wonders of language, that chief mystery below. To write swiftly in a pure idiom, 
what is it but a standing marvel? but to think aloud in just and proper language, ob- 
serving all the ten thousand laws that govern language, whut is it but a perpetual 

i ? Rhetoric is not gh studied any where ; if by rhetoric we are to under- 
stand what is preached in this book. Much less is it here, in this part of the world, 
even by those who have no other hope nor chance of distinction here, but that which 
is in some way connected with a beautiful and proper use of . Other cir- 
cumstances being equal, he who writes best will be sure to prevail i 
life—and he who talks best may afford to throw many other advantages away. Ob- 
serve the worth of rhetoric. 


Epvinsureu Review, XCVII. Boston, republished by Wells & Lilly. 

A very superior number of this valuable work. ‘There are nine papers in it, all 
but one of which have a more direct bearing upon the books reviewed than we have 
observed for a long while in the E. R. and other quarterly Journals. 

Arr. I. The article, on The Law of Mortality, is decidedly the cleverest 
condensation of the learning on that subject we have ever met with. Beginners in 
Political Economy will find it a pleasant summary of all they need to know for many 
years in two or three of the principal branches of that science ; and they who are 
abundantly at home with it, will this paper a prodigious vivifier and digester of 
all they have learnt, and probably of much more than they have learnt, or would 
ever be likely to learn, by the study of larger books. Great changes and 
improvements have been made, and many of the results are perfectly astonishing. 
We find, for example, that the mean duration of human life at Geneva is now more 
than double what it was in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

Art. Il, On the Works of Paul Louis Courier, is a very agreeable paper. 
The Frenchman is reviewed as he ought to be ; he was one of the cleverest and 
sharpest pamphleteers that ever lived, and was assassinated at his own door in con- 
sequence. style of the reviewer is remarkably free, his language, thought and 
views are all of that nature which fastens the attention of a reader. 

Art. III. Game Laws. A subject little understood in this country, and cared 
for by so few, that any remarks here would be superfluous. 

Art. IV. A review of the Planter’s Guide. This paper ought to be read by 
every man of our country, who either knows or wishes to know any thing about the 
uses or habits of forest-trees, the mode of transplantation, treatment, &c. We are 
deplorably ignorant, even where we take most pride in our transplanted treasures of 
the wilderness. How many magnificent trees are there now on every side of almost 
every householder in America, which, if he were a man of tolerable taste, he would 
give as much for, could he remove them to this or that particular part of his ground, 
as for another story or another wing to his habitation. But without going to the 
Planter’s Guide, enough may be found in the review to satisfy our Arboriculturists 
that they are supremely ignorant of the first principles of the art. In our neighbour- 
hood, there are hundreds of ornamental trees set out every year ; and a great many 
people who support themselves by furnishing them. Nevertheless, we do not know 
of a tree which ee been set out properly—most of them are crippled or mutilated, 
or killed outright ; nor do we know of a single individual, whom it would be safe to 
trust with the removal even of a paltry shrub. What substantial and glorious im- 
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provements might be made in all our scenery, to our country-houses and our co’ 

(for we have what we call cottages in every part of the country) if a little attention 
were paid to this subject by‘men above the class of day-labourers ; for such are the 
transplanters and purveyors of forest-trees here. All they know is, that large trees 
cannot be transplanted—meaning by the word large, trees not half so large as are 
transplanted every year in England with perfect safety ; and that if they are above 
ten feet high, they must be lopped of their branches. The barbarians—the ideots— 
why are they not informed that lopping off the branches of a tree, to make it flour- 
ish, is like lopping off the limbs, or stopping up the lungs of a man to make him 
healthy. The simple fact is, and the sooner it is known the better, that by proper 
management, parks may be built up here about as easily, and almost as expeditiously 
as log-huts ; and that by the practices which prevail now, the finest woods of our 
country—the treasuries of ornament—are wasting away without any advantage to 
us, except as fuel or timber. 

Arr. V.—Is on The Interior of Africa; being a review of the Journals of 
Clapperton and Lander. ‘This too is a very interesting paper, though much of it 
concerns the Viger, that everlasting subject of dispute, which, unless we agree to 
settle it, by adopting a new and plausible theory just broached in England, i. e. that 
the word Niger does not mean a river, one particular river, but a Jarge river ; and 
that therefore, instead of being confined to one, or distributed among four, as the 
Edinbargh Review will have it, it is applicable to every large river in every part of the 
globe, will continue to be a subject of dispute to the end of time. 

Arr. VI. A brief and pleasant notice of the Library of Entertaining Knowl- 
edge, with extracts ; worthier of a Magazine by far, than of a Quarterly Review. 

Arr. VII. Utilitarian Logic and Politics—being a very clever, witty and 
severe, though not very just review of Mill’s celebrated Essays, in the supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘To understand the whole value of this paper, it 
should be kept in mind that Mr. James Mill, the author of British India, and Mr. 
John Mill, the son, (who by the way is mistaken by some of our editors for the object 
of attack by the E. R.) were for a long time the chief contributors to the Westminster 
Review ; that the Westminster Review was established with the direct and avowed 
purpose of warfare with the Edinburgh ; that it began its career with a series of ad- 
mirable papers on the policy, morality and teaching of the Edinburgh ; that these 
were written by the two Mills, and most of them by Mill the son, a boy undertwen- 
ty years of age at the time ; that Mill the father and Mill the son are both vehement 
disciples of Jeremy Bentham, and preachers of what they call Utility,—in other 
words, of something over and above, and different from the Utility of Jeremy Bent- 
ham ; that the Rev. Sydney Smith is a chief contributor to the Edinburgh ; that he 
reviewed Bentham’s Fallacies not long ago, in a very liberal and spirited fashion ; 
and that lately a review of Bentham’s Rationale of Evidence appeared in the Edin- 
burgh, which, while it spoke in the highest terms of the author, Mr. Bentham, lashed 
the editor, young Mr. Mill, with unsparing severity ; that thereupon there was a se- 
vere reply in the next Westminster ; and that this number of the Edinburgh is the 
first broadside they have had an opportunity to fire in reply from the North. 
All these things should be known, or the spirit and motives mr led the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith to make this headlong attack, not so much on the Utilitarians however, 
as on Mj!l the father, who happens to be a Utilitarian, would not be rightly under- 
stood nor appreciated. 

The review is clever and powerful throughout, very severe throughout, and some- 
times very just, even where most severe. But still it abounds in error, misrepresent 
ation and sophistry, which any Utilitarian, or any body acquainted with the doctrines 
of Utility would instantly perceive, but which could not be exposed here, without 
employing more time and paper than we have left. 


One example may suffice to give the reader an idea of the whole review. In page 
181, the writer says ; 


*«* But we are rather inclined to think that it would, on the whole, be for the in- 
terest of the majority to plunder the rich. If so, the Utilitarians will say, that the rich 
ought to be plundered. We deny the inference. For, in the first place, if the ob- 
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ject of government be the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the intensity of 
the suffering which a measure inflicts must be taken into consideration, as well as 
the number of the sufferers.”’ 


Now on reading the above, who would not suppose that Mr. Bentham and his fol- 
lowers were of opinion, that if it was for the interest of the poor to plunder the rich, 
the rich ought to be plundered? that no regard to consequences, to the intensity, nor 
perhaps to the duration or perpetuity of the suffering was to be paid by the followers 
of Utility? Yet every page, every paragraph, every line of the Utilitarian creed is 
to the contrary. There is nothing, not so much as a word, capable of being tortur- 
ed into such a meaning. How such a mistake therefore, if it is a mistake, could 
have been made by such a writer, is inconceivable. He must have taken the silliest 
misrepresentation of the doctrine for truth ; he cannot have read Bentham at all on 
Utility, nor even Paley. The-very ground-work of the whole scheme, the chief 
element of the calculation so insisted upon by Mr. Bentham, is the intensity or 
amount of suffering, not merely for the present but for the future —its extent, dura~ 
tion, perpetuity, &c. are all to be weighed. 

Art. VIII. Law of Legitimacy. A learned paper, about as much wanted on 
this side of the Atlantic, even by the curious in old-English law, as would be a for- 
mal record of the Fines and Recoveries suffered in England for the last five hun- 
dred years. 

Art. 1X. The last of the Catholic Question. We do not think it would be 
going too far to say of this paper, that though it is evidently the work of a good wri- 
ter and a superior mind, it is a disgrace to the Edinburgh Review. Read it who 
may, we cannot with any sort of understanding or pleasure. For three or four 
ata time, you have nothing but thoughts—thoughts—thoughts—having, with all 
their sprightliness and energy, as little connexion with each other, as the axioms of 
Rochefoueault, or the showy, and sometimes weighty and wealthy sayings of Lacon. 
We take up the review now, we open at a page hap-hazard—and we find the follow- 
ing, which is a fair specimen of at least nineteen twentieths of the whole: a bro- 
ken tesselated pavement---a masonic tablet-—-a pudding-stone quarry, crowded and 
crushed together, no man knows wherefore. Yet there are passages of transcen- 
dant power and beauty, perfect gems imbedded in the mass, drops of inextinguisha- 
ble fire scattered over it. As for understanding them however, as for making a whole 
of them----the very idea were absurd to the lastdegree. As well might one hope to 
make out the original meaning of an author from‘a cart-load of beautiful rubbish, 
or from the curious pebbles, insects and toys of the British Museum, after the 
foundations had given way. ‘The passage referred to reads thus : 


*¢ The survivors of the baffled minority on the abolition of the Slave trade—those 
practical statesmen, who nailed their coloursto the mast of the last Guinea-ship— 
may be allowed to sum their harmless imbecility in the brightness of a similar exhi- 
bition, and to celebrate, with one cheer more, their favourite virtue of consistency, 
whether right or wrong. When the misguided villagers have had a respite, and have 
recovered from the saturnalia of inflammatory politics, at whose dramshop they have 
been drenched, they will see into what company they have fallen ; and may judge 
of the real tendency of all this intolerance, by the rank and file with which it mas- 
ters. ‘This is only one leaf out of a dark volume, whose Turkish text opposes eman- 
cipation from any oppressive error. They will recognise in the advocates for Re- 
ligious exclusions from civil rights, the consistent supporters of Corn Laws, 8 
Laws, Game Laws ; men to whom every subject is equally dear, if it is but a mo- 
nopoly and a wrong. Who can doubt but that these persons, if they had embarrassed 
1688 by their presence, would have deprecated its proceedings, have quoted 1648, 
have shaken the head of the Martyr King before them, and have been the same 
thorns in the side of Lord Somers, as at present they are in the Duke’s? In the 
great national recovery which we are suffering, we have vouched every thing that a 
nation can rely upon, in the way of security for being right. Could we trust this 
party, and ruin an empire to please them, they have nothing to offer us, either as in- 
demnity or excuse.’ 
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What a pity that so many good thoughts should be crowded together into one par- 
agraph, till they are crushed und spoilt. One would believe that the author was a 
very inexperienced writer, who kept a common-place book, and that being allowed 
to write once for the Edinburgh Review, and being afraid such a thing would never 
occur again, he had worked up all the material he could possibly make use of. Yet 
the author is probably the eloquent and powerful reviewer of Milton. The last four 
pages however are by the late editor, Mr. Jeffrey, and are exceedingly natural and 

ree. , 


NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By Carey, Lea & Carey. 

Notions of the Americans, picked up by a Travelling Bachelor, 2 vols. 12mo. 

American Ornithology ; or the Natural History of Birds inhabiting the United 
States, not pee in Wilson, with figures drawn, engraved, and coloured from nature, 
by Charles Lucien Buonaparte. Vols. 1, 2 and 3. 

The American Quarterly Review, No. XI., for September 1829. Contents.— 
Miller’s Memoirs ; Memorials of Shakspeare ; Southey’s Colloquies ; Geo! . 
Codification ; Spain ; Education ; Diplomacy of the United States ; Dwight’s Ger- 
many ; Sketches of Naval Life ; American Poetry. 

Addresses delivered on various public occasions. By John D. Godman, M. D. 
With an Appendix, containing a Brief Explanation of the Injurious Effects of Tight 
Lacing upon the Organs and Functions of respiration, Circulation, Digestion, &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

The first volume (to be continued at intervals of three months) of the Encyclopa- 
dia Americana : a popular Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, and 
Politics, brought down to the present time, on the basis of the seventh edition of 
the German Conversations-Lexicon : and including a copious collection of original 
articles in American Biography. Edited by Dr. Francis Lieber, assisted by Edward 
Wigglesworth, Esq, ‘To be completed in twelve large volumes octavo. Price $2 50 
each. 

Capt. Basil Hall’s Travels in North America, in 1827 and 1828. 2 vols. 12mo. 

In Press: By Carey, Lea & Carey, el tly ornamented, The Atlantic Souve- 
nir, a Christmas and New Year’s pees cling iy 1829. With numerous illustrations, 
engraved on steel, by Messsrs. Durand, Longacre, Ellis, Kearny, Kelly, &c. [Spe- 
cimen of this work already issued, pp. 189 to 204, splendidly executed. ] 

By J. & J. Harper. ‘The New Forest, a novel. By the author of ‘‘ Brambletye 
House,”’ “* Tor Hill,’ ** Zillah,’ &c. &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Adventures of a King’s Page, a novel. By the author of ‘‘ Almack’s Revisited.” 
in 2 vols. 12mo. 

Romances of Real Life. By the author of ‘* Hungarian Tales,”’ ‘ Lettre de Ca- 
ehet,’’ &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Waldegrave, a novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Rybrent de Cruce, a novel. In two vols. 12mo. 

Peace Campaigns of a Cornet, a novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Oldcourt, a novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Chelsea Pensioners, a novel. By the author of ‘“‘ The Subaltern.”” In 2 
vols. 12mo. x 

The Cook’s Oracle. By William Kitchiner, M. D. 

The Housekeeper’s Oracle. By William Kitchiner, M. D. 

Gibbon’s Rome. In 4 vols. 8vo. 

Hooper’s Medical Dictionary. 8vo. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Blair’s Lectures, abridged. 18mo. 

Now in press, and will be published in October, by Wells & Lilly, Boston, and 
J. & J. Harper, New-York, a new and greatly improved edition of Good’s Study of 
Medicine, which has just appeargd in London, comprising all the author’s final cor- 
rections and improvements, with much additional modern information on Physiology, 
Practice, Pathology, and the nature of diseases in general ; by Samuel Cooper, Sur- 
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née King’s Bench and Fleet Prisons ; Surgeon to the Forces ; author of 
ical Surgery, &c. 

** The work before us may now be considered as a national one. It is highly im- 
probable that any mE like a competition can venture into the literary market for 
many years to come. The learning and research of Dr. Good, in medicine, and of Mr. 
Samuel Cooper, in surgery, must deter even the most sanguine individual speculator 
from embarking in any similar undertaking for the next quarter of a century—and it 
does not seem probable that a joint stock company, for the production of an ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia Medica,’’ should soon start into existence in this country, notwithstanding 
the rage for this kind of adventure. No work in the English language has ever soar- 
ed higher in the region of medical literature and research than the ‘“‘Srupy oF 
MEpici1Nne,”’—and none, perhaps, has presented such astounding and un 
chasms in modern pathology.’” Medico-Chirurgical Review of July, 1829. 


Wells & Lilly are now publishing a Memoir of the Life of Arthur Lee ; with a 
copious selection from his manuscript papers, relating to the Rise and Progress of the 
American Revolution ; and the Rise and Progress of the Foreign Negociations and 
Alliances of the United States, during that period. By Ric Henry Lee, author 
of «* The Life of Richard Henry Lee.”’ . 

This work has been anxiously expected by the public, and contains a mass of use- 
ful and curious information relative to our foreign intercourse during the revolutionary 
struggle, conveyed through the medium of public, and of familiar letters, Mr. Lee’s pri- 
vate journal, &c. &c., and affords a key to many important events, and in some in- 
stances to character, that gives them a new and more interesting aspect. In two oc- 
tavo volumes. 


LATE ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


An Introduction to the Study of Painting, arranged under three heads, Geometry, 
Perspective, and Light and ef 
Rugb School. Royal 8vo. 


hadow. By E. Rudge, Teacher of Painting, &c. to 


“irammar of the Hebrew . By the Rev. S. Lee, A. M., D.D., &e. 

Designed for the use of students in t niversities. Svo. 

An Introduction to the Latin Lee aa By A. Clifford, Esq. 5Svols. 12mo. 

The Linguist, or Instructions in the French and German Languages, calculated to 
enable the student to acquire a knowledge of these languages without the use of a 
master. 

A Practical Compendium of the Law of Bills of Exchange, &c. ; with an Appen- 
dix of Statutes and practical Forms. By J. Bylas, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 

An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, showing the necessity of Medical Treatment in 
— infancy, with observations on Congenital Deafness. Illustrated with Cases and 

ates. 

The Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of the Teeth. By T. Bell, F.R.S., &c. 

Outline of a New System of Political Economy. 8vo. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.S. Alexandria, D.C. Midnight is neither bold nor spirited enough asa 
whole, to suit our pages ; though here and there one may discover a thought of 
considerable power. 


‘* I love to muse by the river beach, 
When the stars are shining o’er me, 
When the breaking wave doth a moral teach, 
As it flashes in light before me. 
* * * * 
The air is like a tideless sea 
Of pure and silvery light,”’ &c. 
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Castle Building is another poem of which we might say ditto—ditto. The au- 
thor must strike out more bravely. ‘The broad, glorious Potomac, and the dwellers 
about the green banks there, must not be satisfied with any thing short of excellence 
in poetry. The familiar talk here is worthy of Moore. 


One night—just such a night as this, 
Of which I’m talking to you now ; 
The flowers were drinking dew like bliss—— 


8. M.C. Hartford, Conn. “Lines written in a grave-yard near the sea.”” We 
have tried to alter this, with a view to give it a birth ; but have not succeeded. Yet 
two or three of the stanzas are pretty good, and one of the ideas beautiful. 


————Night’s sable shroud 

Spread like a mantle o’er the earth’s deep rest, 
Gives heaviness to the heart, as if a cloud 

Of flowers were pressing gently on the breast. 


The dews are sleeping on the bended grass : 
The earth is wrapt in her unbreathing sleep ; 
And to the watchful eye dim shadows pass, 
Of noiseless spirits from the unknown deep. 


The far, far sighing of the ocean-wave 
Comes softly up, like music from the sea, 

And seems to chant around each sandy grave 
A dirge of sweet and solemn melody. 


If E. A. P. of Baltimore—whose lines about Heaven, though he professes to re- 
gard them as altogether superior to any thing in the whole range of American poetry, 
save two or three trifles referred to, are, though nonsense, rather exquisite nonsense— 


would but do himself justice, might make a beautiful and perhaps a magnificent 
em. ‘There is a good deal here to justify such a hope. - 


Dim vales and shadowy floods, 

And cloudy-looking woods, 

Whose forms we can’t discover, 

For the tears that—drip all over. 
The moonlight 





falls 
Over hamlets, over halls, 
Wherever they may be, 
O’er the strange woods, o’er the sea— 
O’er spirits on the wing, 
O’er every drowsy thing—— 
And buries them up quite, 
In a Jabyrinth of light, 
And then how deep !—Oh deep ! 
Is the passion of their sleep! 
He should have signed it Bah ! We have no room for others. 





Errors 1n No. II. Page 86, line 13, for Center Holmes read Peleg Small. 
107, line 11, for nearly one hundred thousand, read nearly one hun million. 
121 of this aumber, for ‘*so much easier is it to imitate nature than to copy 

from life,’’ read so much easier is it to imitate imitators than to copy from life. 


P. 





